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Two Simplified Choral Arrangements of Well-known 


New 


No. 632 The Charge from Il Trovatore 
by Verdi 
Arr. by L. Margueritte House 20c 


Opera Choruses for Junior or Senior High School 


SPLENDID FOR FESTIVAL USE! 


No. 634 Waltz from Faust 
by Gouncd—Arr. L. Margueritte House 
(With Two-Piano Accompaniment) 18c 
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of printing, whether a simple form, or 
a specially designed multi-color letter- 
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Lall or Visit American 


We are equipped with both the best 
machinery and personnel to supply you 


with the perfect, complete printing job. 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 
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WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


TOUR SOLD OUT 
Except for 2 dates 
Between Shreveport and Austin 


Friday—Feb. 6 : 
Between Abilene and Wichita Falls 
Wednesday—Feb. 21 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS. T. E. Cronk, Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 











Do You Want 
A Fully Rounded 
Miusieal Edueation ? 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons 
University. 
Instruction in Voice, Instruments, 
and Theory 


HARDIN-SIMMONS 
University 
Abilene, Texas 


“The school which is noted for its a cappella choir and its 
cowboy band” 

















You will enjoy using LEILA FLETCHER 
America’s most progressive PIANO COURSE 
Piano Course 
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LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 


@ The Best in Music @ Authoritativ thorough mpresensiv« @ Many 
Approaches which simplify teaching @Duet Parts included for practi ir 
Playing @Transposition at the Keyboard made interesting and practical @Pian 


Technic effectively applied 


@ Many numbers suitable for Recital us¢ @ Eight 
Books in the Pian i 


Course Series 


illustrated @ For individual and class instruct 


BOOK ONE (for beginners) BOOK TWO (grade 1) BOOK THREE (grade 112) 
available now. Price each, $1.00 


Write for free thematic folder 
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The Big Question For 
Every Music Supervisor 


Which Students 
Have Musical 
Talent? 


The proven GRETSCH-TILSON 
talent test will answer this 
question... 

It unerringly spots latent musical tal- 
ent. It excites musical interest among 
the entire student body and will make 
the music department in your school 
outstanding. 


AMAZINGLY ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch-Tilson 
talent test are amazingly accurate. 
Supervisors everywhere are using it 
to build up large enrollments for 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Groups, 
with each student intelligently placed 
in the branch he's best fitted for. 


Why THE 





GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 





® Simple to Give 

© Completely Recorded 

© Comprehensive 

© Window Key Correctors 


FREE in your school thru 
your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us 
today so we can arrange the details 
with your own dealer. And remember, 
it’s proven and the test material is 
FREE. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 
218 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 

Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

NEWS ITEMS 

Items of News should be accounts of 
events that have recently happened. 
The Manuscript must be in the Edi- 
tor’s office forty-five to sixty days in 
advance of issue in which same is pub- 
lished. News classified as advertising 
can not be used. 

ARTICLES 

Articles are welcomed from all con- 
tributors. They should be well organ- 
ized, and typed in Manuscript form. 
Each article must be accompanied by 
a brief life sketch, and photograph of 
the writer. 
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“As ye would that men should do-to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:3. 








Christmas... 


The Giver and Giving 
(Editorial) 
H. Grady Harlan 


During recent months, I have heard 
many speeches, sermons, and lectures 
from many speakers, preachers, and 
lecturers. Too many of these treaties, 
while logically discerned and carefully 
delivered, have, to me, been colorless 
and emotionally unsatisfying because 
I could not sense the impartation of 
those qualities implying peace and se- 
curity with regard to the inner or spir- 
itual aspect of the man acting as the 
spokesman. It seemed to me that they 
were unschooled in the art of giving 
of themselves. I think James Russell 
Lowell said it correctly: “The gift with- 
out the giver is bare.” 

We musicians are quick in acclaim- 
ing the performer whose medium of ex- 
pression is both technically flawless 
and emotionally satisfying. We know 
commercially - acceptable artistry is 
predicated upon a highly-superior ad- 
justment of the variables involving 
personality factors, techniques, and 
physical components. Only a few with- 
in a generation seem to possess these 
characteristics in large measure. They 
therefore serve well as patterns for 
the rest of us in our efforts at giving 
satisfying performances. 

I know three men, in particular, who 
seem to me to qualify as amongst that 
group who give vitally of themselves 
while doing their own work. One is 
R. G. Tourneau, inventor and the larg- 
est manufacturer of earth-moving ma- 
chinery in the world. The second is 
Wylie C. Johnson, a J. C. Penney Com- 
pany executive. The third is Judge J. 
E. Wilkens, a lawyer and business man. 
Several facts characterize these men: 
(1) They began as poor boys; (2) they 
are Biblical tithers; (3) they have been 
and are ardent Christians; (4) they 
have attained large fortunes; (5) they 
have given and now give much time 
to community and church affairs; (6) 
they attest to inner security and peace; 
(7) they are in constant demand as 
public speakers; and (8) their speeches, 
while simple, are inspiring and satisfy- 
ing. There are many people in this 
category. But on the other hand, there 
are millions who are restless, discon- 
tented and filled with fear. They also 
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(Che Story of our Cover Picture 


“Like silver bells, their young sweet voices singing.” 


George Bragg is founder and director 
of the Denton Civic Boy Choir 
featured on this month’s cover. 


The Denton Civic Boy Choir is one 
of the most striking musical organiza- 
tions in the American concert field 
today. Since its founding by its direc- 
tor, George Bragg, in 1946 it has be- 
come one of the major musical attrac- 
tions in choral entertainment. Exquisite 
tone quality, flawless diction, and well 
disciplined musicianship have led 
critics and reviewers to agree that this 
group is without equal in the boy choir 
medium. 

Members of the choir are a select 
group of lads ranging in age from nine 
to fifteen years, all of the city of Den- 
ton, Texas. Actually there are about 
fifty boys in the Choir, which at the 
present time is part of the Denton 
Optimist Club’s youth work. From this 
number, twenty-one are selected for 
membership in the touring concert 
choir. 

During the past five years the Choir 
has made some 400 appearances 
throughout the United States. Within 
the past year it has traveled over 12,- 
000 miles through 25 states and Mexico, 
has been heard over major radio net- 
works, including a nation-wide broad- 





Selected Christmas Poems 
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Woods 
and Soloist 


Johnny 
Accompanist 


cast over NBC and it has been seen on 
numerous television programs through 


out the nation, the most recent appear- 


ance on the DuMont TV Network in 
New York City. 
At the suggestion by Robert Shaw 


that a program devoted exclusively to 
the music composed for boy choir, the 
choir this year offers outstanding ex 
amples of Baroque, Classical and Con- 
temporary The results 
of extensive work in locating and pre- 
paring these musical masterpieces has 
already enjoyed its reward. From all 
indications, this is the music that audi- 
ences have been waiting to hear, as 
evidenced by their enthusiasm, which 
is now greater than before. 

Johnny Woods, a pupil of Dr. 
Mrs. Silvio Scionti, is an outstanding 
pianist at the age of eighteen, both as 
accompanist for the choir and as solo- 
ist. He began his career with the or- 
ganization as guest soloist while still 
in high school. He has held the position 
of choir accompanist for the past three 
years. Appearing with the choir in such 


compositions. 
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Problems 


During the last fifteen years educa- 
tors have witnessed an increasing num- 
ber of teachers who have left the pro- 
fession. The same decade and a half 
has been a period when the teaching 
profession has been subjected to many 
embarrassments. Cost of living indices, 
World War II dislocations of trained 
teachers to be found in our high schools 
and colleges, and the still comparatively 
low teachers’ salaries, has decimated 
the ranks. Then, too, the discrimina- 
tive candidate for the teaching profes- 
sion will not be inveigled into teaching 
if he discerns that its remunerative and 
professional opportunities are not com- 
mensurate to his talents. 


Concurrently with the same period 
of time many other problems have de- 
veloped which are directly or indirectly 
related to our subject. A major situa- 
tion is developing as a result of the 
compulsory attendance laws, and the 
advanced degree or credit hour require- 
ments which are increasingly being re- 
quired by some of the states. Some 
states now require by law that children 
attend school until they are sixteen, 
seventeen, and even eighteen years of 
age. Thus it is easily perceived that 
only the remedial cases and the intel- 
lectually poor students are ever likely 
to be barred from receiving a_ high 
school diploma. Many communities do 





Past President of TFMC is Mrs. Joseph 
H. Perkins, Eastland, Texas, also a 
charter member of NAO and life 
member of NFMC 


Education 


Lloyd F. Sunderman, Ph. D. 
University of Toledo 


not provide remedial education. Those 
students of low mediocrity are carried 
along on the wave of the philisophy of 
education for all. We are not denying 
the right of everyone to an education, 
but we are saying that not everyone 
who graduates from a secondary school 
and eventually an institution of higher 
learning has the qualifications for 
teaching succeeding generations. There 
must be intellectual standards which 
characterize higher education. Beyond 
the. intellectual realm there are other 
personal qualities which signify the 
leadership with which young boys and 
girls should come in contact. 


Young men and women who barely 
get through high school are the group 
with whom we should be concerned. 
When they graduate it is possible that 
these people will present themselves 
for college entrance. They may get 
through teacher education institutions 
and be available for placement in 
teaching positions. In a recent publica- 
tion (*) by the National Educational 
Association it stated that during the 
next decade 1,045,622 new elementary 
teachers and 243,720 new secondary 
teachers will be needed to meet the in- 
creased teacher requirements of our 
private and public schools. If this be 
so, what is there to prevent teachers 
of doubtful natural endowment from 
getting into the profession? Our over- 
whelming needs must be met. Some 
school authorities will be forced to take 
the teacher who makes himself avail- 
able for teaching. 


Since 1940 the teacher education in- 
stitutions have been scratching the bot- 
tom of the barrel in their attempt to 
interest high school graduates in the 
teaching profession. Anyone who even 
as much as indicated a preference for 
teaching was eagerly sought after by 
some college. Then, too, during the war 
vears, institutions were interested in 
maintaining enrollments in order to 
maintain faculty budgets for the pur- 
pose of carrying on an academic pro- 
gram. No attempt is being made to 
say that this situation was created will- 
fully on the part of institutions of high- 
er education, but the two circumstances 
inveighed upon educators and they had 
to make the best of it. 


It is common knowledge that candi- 
dates for teacher education do not come 
from the upper ten, twenty, or thirty 
per cent of the graduating high school 
seniors. More often than not, they are 


Graduate 





Teacher 


drawn from the middle and lower mid- 
dle academic half of the group. Now 
how is all this related to problems 
concerned with graduate education ? 

Rasic to the American philosophy 
of education is the principle that every- 
one should have the chance to pursue 
a collegiate education. Institutions of 
higher learning in America have ac- 
cepted such a principle as a challenge 
and have attempted to provide young 
men and women such an educational 
opportunity. 

Now, if graduates of high schools 
present their transcripts to institutions 
of higher learning, it is not beyond a 
reasonable conjecture that some insti- 
tution may at least admit the diploma 
graduate. It is also highly possible 
that he may eventually secure a teach- 
ing degree (which automatically ad- 
mits a license in many states). 

The student at the present time finds 
upon taking a teaching position that 
after a five or ten year period he must 
have the masters degree or its equiva- 
lent. Today it is quite common for 
many of the in-service teachers to pur- 
sue a degree which emphasizes the pro- 
fessionalization of subject matter. Re- 
search may be stressed, but it is highly 
probable that the academically weaker 
student will choose the degree require- 
ment which contains additional credit 
hours in lieu of a program of study 
which has the thesis requirement. 

The greatly expanded collegiate en- 
rollments which are to a large degree 
due to the flood of G. I’s, has tended 
to expand college faculties and facili- 
ties beyond a reasonable expectancy 
from civilian growth. Naturally as the 
G. I. program is absorbed, civilian stu- 
dents must be either encouraged or re- 
cruited to take their place. The gradu- 
ate requirement and/or its equivalent 
has been a boom to those institutional 
enrollments which are now beginning 
to suffer from a decrease in G. I. regis- 
trations. It can readily be appreciated 
that if civilian enrollments slacken, 
budgets would have to be curtailed. 
In some colleges the advanced degree 
requirements have helped to sustain 
loss in enrollments. The adult education 
program could be explored, but as yet 
it has not attained the proportions 
which its future portends. 

In addition to the thousands of new 
teachers who must eventually get a 
masters degree, additional thousands 
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A Cappella Music — 


A Source of Spiritual Strength 


Great choral music has always been 
valued for its power to strengthen the 
soul. The more famous choral master- 
pieces (such as Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus and Haydn’s The Heavens Are 
Telling) have thrilled and strengthened 
countless thousands. A list of those 
choral masterpieces which have fre- 
quently proved themselves instruments 
of spiritual renewal and inspiration 
would also include in addition to Mes- 
siah, Creation, and Elijah, such monu- 
mental works as Bach’s B Minor Mass 
and Passions, Mozart’s Requiem, Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis, Brahms’ 
Requiem and Verdi’s Requiem. In a 
day when spiritual values desperately 
need resuscitation great choral music 
is rightfully taking its place as one of 
the chief weapons in our campaign for 
spiritual rearmament. 

Since, however, all the. choral master- 
pieces we have just named actually re- 
quire an orchestral accompaniment for 
their complete realization, the time has 
now come to investigate more thor- 
oughly the immense spiritual resources 
contained in a cappella music. Every 
town can develop a chorus capable of 
singing great a cappella music. Only a 
few large cities, however, can hope 
to assemble the orchestral resources 
and the skilled solo singers necessary 
for any adequate presentation of Bach’s 
B minor Mass or Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis. 

— The great age of a cappella music 
was, of course, the sixteenth century. 
Our musical histories, our leading crit- 
ics, our best contemporary composers, 
and our principal choral conductors all 
unite in praising the beauties of six- 
teenth century a cappella music. Col- 
leges and conservatories everywhere 
require the study of sixteenth century 
unaccompanied music in refined detail. 
So important is the musical style of 
the a cappella age, the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that leading schools of music 
will not graduate a student until he 
can write his own choral music in a 
style which approximates the style of 
the sixteenth century. 

/ The sixteenth century was the epoch 
of Palestrina, Orlandus Lassus, William 
Byrde, and Vittoria. In any modern 
college course covering the history of 
music these composers stand out like 
mighty peaks in the Himalayas. In 
order to be appreciated, of course, this 
music must become more widely known. 
The essential musical values of this 
choral music of the sixteenth century 
overawe even the keenest critical minds 
of our own day. But this is scarcely 
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HARDIN-SIMMONS A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Directed by Professor Euell Porter, this choir is in constant demand for conven- 
tions, concerts and clinical appearances, and has been invited to be Guest Choir 


for the Bi-Annual Convention 


enough. Palestrina remains too much 
of a Mount Everest, lofty but inacces- 
sible. The question we who are in- 
terested in the spiritual values which 
emanate from all great a cappella music 
should ask ourselves now is this: how 
can we bridge the gap between an 
adulation of the name of Palestrina 
and an actual working knowledge of 
his music? How can mere worship of 
his “style” be transformed into actual 
enjoyment of his music? How can we 
build the right kind of appreciation for 
this music—so often neglected in con- 
cert, even though revered in schools of 
music? For certainly no matter how 
vital the inherent spirit in Palestrina’s 
music it will continue to remain buried 
within the musty dungeons of library 
vaults, unless we can revive an actual 


of MENC 


in Oklahoma City in March 1951. 
appreciation of the music itself. 
authorities have long enough 
us of its greatness: now let 
us how to enjoy it! Ow 

can climb musical Sinais alone, but 
we who dwell down in the wildness 
between Egypt and the Promised Land 
need help in understanding the great 
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spiritual messages imparted on these 
musical Sinais. 
Here, then, are guideposts on the 


road to understanding, spiritual fruc- 
tification, and deep-seated enjoyment. 
Let us first remember that sixteenth 
century choral masterpieces were writ- 
ten not as music, but rathe 
as service music. We would hardly ex- 
pect Carnegie Hall in New York or the 
Municipal Auditoriums in our own 
(Cc 
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The 


sefore we begin any discussion of 
this very comprehensive subject, 
wouldn’t it seem logical to look for a 
moment at the demands of that which 
we are about to express. Usually the 
text of a poem or aria is the original 
inspiration, a composer is attracted to 
it, adds his music, and the result is a 
beautiful song. A singer is likewise 
drawn to these combined efforts, sings 
the song, and the result is an artistic 
treat. 

How often singers use a song to pro- 
ject (or intrude) their own personali- 
ties. Rather shouldn’t our attitude be 
one of reverence and humility and 
vratitude for the privilege of singing 
the words of a Heine, Longfellow or 


Tennyson and the music of Schubert 
or Wagner. 
What does a singer bring to his 


song? A voice, yes, but beautifully 
trained to its greatest possibilities, 
capable of all types of vocalization; 


imagination, live and discerning, emo- 
tional flexibility, well balanced, and 
diction organs developed to pronounce 
expressively and elegantly. And last, 
but certainly not least, a splendid mu- 
sicianship. 

First let us consider the very im- 
portant element of vocalization. We 
hear so many singers who sing every- 
thing in one style and who seek songs 
that give them the opportunity of dis- 
playing their peculiar specialty. It 
seems to me that almost every song 
or aria demands more than one type 
of vocalization. I teachers 
should instill their with the 
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Frederick A. Protheroe 
Birmingham, Michigan 


necessity of bringing to each school 
of composition, to each composer, and 
to each period the vocalization that is 
best adapted to exploit the songs of 
that period or composer. 

We should make our students spend 
much time on the old Italian and Eng- 
lish literature and return to it repeat- 
edly. I am glad indeed that our school 
requirements list a definite number of 
these old classics for examination at 
the end of each semester. At the time 
this music was written the art of 
singing was the art of vocalization and 
concert and opera-goers of that time 
were much more interested in Rubini’s 
new cadenzas than in his ability to pin 
you to your seat with a tremendous 
high “C”. 

I would almost say that good vocal- 
ization of a song is the first and most 
important requirement of “Expressive 
Singing.” I am reminded of one of my 
teachers who had an innate feeling for 
the old classic line of vocalization and 
would let nothing interfere with it 
when singing. One couldn’t call him 
an emotional singer and yet he could 
fill Carnegie Hall three times in one 
season in song recitals. Isn’t their abil- 
ity to use their voices beautifully the 
reason that coloraturas capture so 
many contests and auditions. 

And how can one project a beautiful 
song on ugly tone or with clumsy vo- 
calization ? 

There seems to be a hysterical striv- 
ing these days for big tones and many 
fine young students are hurting their 
throats imitating the large voices one 





Governor Roy T. Turner of Oklahoma (left) talks with Victor Alessandro, Okla- 

homa City’s Symphony Orchestra conductor, (center), and Francis H. Russell 

of the Department of State, prior to the Orchestra’s 26-week International 
broadcast series over the Mutual network. 
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hears, especially from our own Metro- 
politan Opera. In a conversation with 
Olin Downes, the eminent critic, re- 
cently I ventured the assertation that 
one hears more off-key and badly man- 
aged voice work from the Metropolitan 
than in many years past, and most of 
it seems to result from trying to sing 
with breadth and volume much beyond 
the capacity of the throat. He agreed 
with me most heartily and said that 
one wondered whether we needed to be 
reminded that singing was still one of 
the beautiful arts. I thought of the old 
story of the farmer and his wife who 
were going through the Zoo. He found 
her fascinated by the hippopotamus 
and finally she remarked “Not beauti- 
ful, Ezra, but a strong face.” And so 
sometimes with voices. 

There is always criticism of the poor 
musicianship of singers, and it is in a 
great degree justified. But let us con- 
sider this—that most singers do not 
study seriously until the voice matures 
at 15 and 16 years for girls and later 
for boys, and some of them have never 
studied piano or an instrument of any 
kind, and sad to relate many of our 
schools are so busy putting on elabo- 
rate concerts that very little attention 
can be given to sight-singing and they 
come out of High School performers 
with very often badly strained voices 
and set singing habits that are difficult 
to change. No teacher can guard each 
voice of a sixty-five voice choir, when 
they sing difficult programs written 
for mature voices while these voices 
are at the most delicate stages of their 
development. I wish that the vocal pro- 
gram in High Schools could be made 
more educational. It is the talented, 
enthusiastic singer in these choirs who 
is harmed. 

So I ask you how can we expect our 
young singers to be fair musicians 
when they get so little education in it 
until they begin the study of singing 
and get it along with their voice work. 
I often tell them that it would be so 
much more interesting to teach them 
singing than beat time all day. Few 
of them, especially those who work all 
day, have the time to study piano, 
theory or any other instrument. I can’t 
drop this subject without saying that 
very few who do play instruments are 
fair musicians. Ask the average piano 
student to play a hymn and you will 
find that they don’t do it much better 
than a singer can read it. 

I want also to speak about the pro- 
nunciation of words. I don’t agree with 
anyone who says that English is a 


(Continued on page 14) 
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ARE WE TEACHING PIANO 
STUDENTS TO READ? 


(Copyright 1948, Lynne Publi 


What would happen if all beginning 
piano students were taught to read 
music and play it on the keyboard with- 
out being able to identify the printed 
notes by letter name? 


Probably the same thing that hap- 
pened in 1846 when Mr. J. Russell 
Webb taught his first graders to read 
before they could spell or often even 
before they knew the letters of the al- 
phabet. Parents and educators were 
horrified by such heresy. Yet now, one 
hundred years later, that is the stan- 
dard way of teaching children to read. 
It took over sixty years for the schools 
generally to accept Mr. Webb’s find- 
ings because both parents and educa- 
tors confused reading with spelling. 


Reading and spelling are two sep- 
arate accomplishments no matter how 
closely they may be related. Children 
read by word outline or by word sym- 
bol. The writer’s daughter, at four 
years of age, pointed out the word 
“good-bye” wherever it appeared on 
the pages of a pre-primer. Certainly 
she recognized the word by its shape 
and not by the letters or by any asso- 
ciation with a picture. Children today 
can generally read much faster and 
with a clearer understanding of what 
they are reading than we older parents 
did at the same age level. 


BEGINNING PIANO STUDENTS 
CAN BE TAUGHT TO READ AND 
PLAY WITHOUT NOTE NAMES. The 
process is logical and sound psycho- 
logically, provable by laboratory tests 
and by practical experience with many 
students at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. 


Let us start with a student of junior 
high level who has learned to think 
in larger patterns of thought than an 
early grade school pupil. Why not ex- 
plain to him that the staff is just a 
picture of the keyboard? Locate Middle 
“C” on the keyboard. Then with the 
fingers of the right hand, depress all 
of the white keys which correspond 
with the lines of the treble staff. Every 
other white key is a line key. The 
keys which are not depressed will cor- 
respond with the notes written on the 
spaces between the lines. 


With the left hand, depress the white 
keys which correspond with the lines 
of the bass staff. If we suggest play- 
ing Middle “C” with the nose, we can 
demonstrate the location of every note 
written on the Great Staff without 
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Frank Fredrich 
Bay Village, Ohio 


mentioning a note name, other than 
middle “C”’, 


Copyright CFS, printed 1948. 
Using the bottom line of the Bass 
Staff as a guide post, we can locate 
a note on any line by simply counting 
up te whatever line the note appears 
upon, since the lines correspond with 
every other white key on the piano. 
We can find the spaces from the lines. 
Middle “C” will serve as a _ similar 
guide post for the right hand playing 
on the treble staff. 



































In this way the student forms an 
overall picture of the relationship of 
the staff to the keyboard. He needs only 
to know the location of the bottom 
line of the staff and Middle “C” and 
he can find the rest of the notes on 
the keyboard by location. KNOWL- 
EDGE OF NOTE NAMES IS NOT 
NECESSARY TO BE ABLE TO READ 
NOTES AND PLAY THEM AT ONCE 
ON THE PIANO. 

But, you say, this is rank heresy! 
Not at all. The names of the piano keys 
can be taught in a couple of minutes. 
Starting with the bottom line of the 
Bass staff they progress upwards ex- 
actly like the first seven letters of the 
alphabet with “A” always following 
=" 

As soon as the student can name the 
piano keys he is playing, he is also 
naming the notes on the staff since 
they are identical. It does not take 
very long for the student through asso- 
ciation to be able to name any note on 
the staff. In the meantime, he is play- 
ing the piano and is not being delayed 
by having to identify notes by letter 
before he can match them up with 
keys learned by letter. The teacher has 
more time to devote to rhythmic, musi- 
cal playing and the formation of pro- 
per techniques. 

But, what about fingering? If the 
material used for a beginner is care- 
fully selected, fingering and reading 





THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Fredrich is author of KEY TO 
PIANO PLEASURE, a new approach 
to teaching older beginners, from 
twelve years of age, published by Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co., Chicago. PLAYING 
BY SEEING is now being published 
by Lynne Publications, Medina, Ohio. 


can be taught as one and the same 
thing. By such selection, students can 
be taught to read and finger correctly 
thousands of chord patterns, without 
knowing the name of a single note on 
the staff. 

The beginner sees only a jumble of 
lines and dots when he looks at the 
staff for the first time. One pattern 
of notes that stand out is the TRIAD 
IN ROOT POSITION since it is al- 
ways written upon THREE LINES o1 
upon THREE SPACES. This forms a 
simple, regular eye-pattern, or as a 
psychologist would say, a “gestalt.” 
With a finger over each key, our stu- 
dent can easily play a FIVE-KEY 
CHORD and can recognize the triad- 
picture as such a playing unit. 


TRIAD INVERSIONS span six keys. 
A SIX-KEY CHORD is always written 
upon two lines and one space or upon 
two spaces and one line, making an- 
other quickly recognizable picture on 
the staff. If the extra key is always 


placed next to the thumb, between it 
and the index finger, the fingering pat- 
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ABOUT CHILDREN 


——— Pin Plays Fis 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 
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Qur Visiting Young Neighbors 
From Abroad 


—As Told To Pan— 


Forty LITTLE FRENCH boys walked 
down the gangplank of the new de 
luxe liner “Liberte” recently. They ar- 
rived in New York for a 100-day tour 
of the United States and Canada. 

These children are the famous “Little 
Singers of the Wooden Cross”, a mixed 
choir made up of boys picked from 
families belonging to the working 
classes of Paris. 

Father Maillet, a French priest, is 
the director of the choir founded in 
1907. The choir has sung in every 
European country except Russia. The 
little made a conquest of New 
York on October 19, and thrilled to the 
police escort with its sirens, and they 
loved holding up traffic for 


boys 


several 
hours. 

They sing a repertoire ranging from 
fifteenth century French music to Pou- 
lence and Milhaud. Pan had a note from 
Darius Milhaud, great French com- 


poser, now at Mills College in Califor- 
nia, appraising the column of the visit 
of the Group. 
















































































































































Mr. Milhaud says this of them: 

“The Choir School of the ‘Little 
Singers of the Wooden Cross’ is a mir- 
acle of faith, tenacity, enthusiasm and 
talent. The magician who created it and 
keeps it going is Father Maillet. You 
really have to see him tackling a dif- 
ficult score on the one hand and man- 
aging the ‘kids’ on the other, to realize 
what a tremendous effort has been 
made.” 

The Dream of Father Maillet is a 
Happy Christmas Wish—‘“to unite lit- 


tle children all over the world into 
one huge singing family under the 
sign of peace.” 





JUNIORS IN THE NEWS 

Sherry and Sonja Huffman, (pictured 
at left) daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ney Huffman, are the pupils of Joseph 
Gallo of Incarnate Word College in 
San Antonio, Texas. They are not only 
string enthusiasts, but are accomplished 
pianists as well. Both sisters received 
National Honors with superior rating 
in the National Build of Piano Teach- 
ers’ Auditions. 

Mrs. Huffman is a former music 
student of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas; and a member of Sigma Alpha 
Iota International Sorority. She takes 
a keen interest in the music education 
of her daughters. 


Twelve - year - old Two- Piano Team 
David Flyr and Justine Boozman will 
appear with the North Texas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Floyd Graham, at an early date, 
playing “Le Carnaval Animaux” 
by Saint-Saens. 

This talented young team. has a num- 
ber of concert, television, and radio 
dates, as well as Music Week en- 
gagements. The boys are students of 
Dr. Isabel Scionti of Denton. 

x ce a 


des 


Clara Beth Woodall of San Marcos, 
Texas, is a versatile young musician 
with a feeling of putting to work the 
musical ideas she gets. She is a serious 
student of piano and voice, and for 
several years she was State Song lead- 
er of the Children of the Confederacy. 


A HOME-MADE SYMPHONY 
By Barbara Halbardier 


As soon as a little child has de- 
veloped some muscular control, he ex- 
periments with many different things 
in order to produce sound, and mani- 
fests delight in the variety of sounds 
he can make. How many mothers have 


bought expensive musical toys and 
brought them lovingly home to their 
embryo musicians, only to find that 


Junior much prefers beating his moth- 
er’s pots and pans with her best silver 


tablespoon. 
Let’s give music to children on a 
community participation plan. How 


much more enriched their musical edu- 
cation will be if combined with the 
use of their hands and imagination in 
making their own instruments. The 
possibilities are as limitless as a child’s 
imagination. 

Drums can be made out of oatmeal 
boxes covered with parchment paper 
or cloth at the ends and then shel- 
lacked, or a cocoanut shell or kegs for 
a big barrel drum may be used. To 
complete the percussion section, you 
may make gourds with pebbles inside; 


sew two paper plates together with 
brightly-colored yarn and put bottle 
caps inside. And then there’s the old 


standby, of nailing bottle caps on either 
side of a wooden stick with a handle 
carved on it. This, shaken, produces a 
jingling effect. 

For the melodic effect, silver spoons 
of different sizes may be suspended 
with strings from a wooden rod and 
hit with a stick. Or a variation of this 
could be bottles suspended in like man- 
ner and filled with different levels of 
water to make different tones, or plain 
drinking glasses filled with water could 
be placed on a thick cloth. The water 
could be colored with different food 
colorings to help distinguish between 
the tones. An entire scale may be 
formed by raising or lowering the level 
of the water in the glasses. The com- 
mon table straw becomes a musical in- 
strument when flattened at one end 
and holes burned in it with a hot wire. 
Blowing in this produces tones when 
played like a clarinet. Or how about 
a petunia blossom oboe? Remove the 
pistil and put two pinholes in the side 
of the tube and blow through it. 

For the string section we could have 
a cigar box violin. Or take a barrel 
(Continued on page 19) 
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THE GREAT LIBRARY 


THAT KEEPS A GREAT BAND GOING 


An authentic Account of the United States Marine Band’s Music Library 


There are days when Marine Band 
librarian, Master Sergeant . Theodore 
(Teddy) Roth, is proud of the 500,000 
shelves of compositions that are in his 
custody—and then .. . there are days 
when he is not! 

Recently the Marine Band library 
was forced to move to larger quarters 
at the Marine Barracks, Eighth and 
Eye Sts., S.E. Washington, D. C. and 
Sergeant Roth, who has been with the 
Marine Band for 26 years, really had 
a headache! The shelves in the old li- 
brary were stacked from floor to ceil- 
ing with manuscripts, many of them 
priceless because they were originals 
or out-of-print publications. 

“The librarian in 1885 had an easy 
time,” moaned Sgt. Roth as he thumbed 
through a thin Marine Band Catalogue 
printed in that year by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Then he looked 
at his own files and files of index cards 
and catalogues. 

The average music lover who listens 
to the seemingly inexhaustive reper- 
toire of the United States Marine Band 
doesn’t stop to wonder where and how 
the band assembles its programs. He 
can’t know that irreplaceable scores 
have been accumulated from all over 
the world since the Band was brought 
into being in 1798 by President John 
Adams. 

Prepared by three hours’ rehearsal 
daily, and with its own arrangers and 
copyists on hand when alterations in 
compositions are necessary, the United 
States Marine Band—like the Marine 
Corps of which it is a proud part—has 
its own situation well in hand. And 
with that amazing library at the finger- 
tips of Master Sergeant Roth and his 
capable assistant, Technical Sergeant 
Gene Kuhns, the Band is ready for any 
kind of request program, at any time 
—for regular or special radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts, concerts, or for out- 
side official engagements. 

“T thought I knew every composi- 
tion in the library after all these years, 
but I’m finding music we haven’t used 
in many years,” stated Sergeant Roth. 
“There are memories attached to each 
composition that are almost as price- 
less as the music itself. Now that 
Arthur Godfrey has so many popular 
songs to his credit, I'll bet he’s for- 
gotten one of his earlier efforts, ‘Pale 


Potomac Moon’. He sang it with the 
Marine Band back in 1933 when he was 
announcing our ‘Shut-in’ radio pro- 
gram.” 


Many foreign publishers, particularly 
DECEMBER 


1950 
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Publicity 


Marjorie Moore, USM 


in France, Russia, and Germany, who 
had prided themselves on orchestral 
arrangements for every type of in- 
strument, went out of business after 
World War I. For many years, the 
United States did not print orchestral 
arrangements for large orchestras and 
the dearth of complete and original 
scores by foreign composers made the 
stock in the Marine Band library par- 
ticularly valuable. 

During World War II, in requesting 
copies from a music publishing house 
of a certain edition of “Tales of Vienna 
Woods,” Sgt. Roth learned that the 
particular arrangement desired was no 
longer available and the Marine Band 
had one of the few copies in existence. 
Similar Marine Band requests have 
revealed that additional copies of com- 
positions sought are so rare that either 
the publishing house, or perhaps the 
Library of Congress, has only one copy 
treasured as a prize possession and 
kept under glass. 

Among the rarities that are being 
transferred to the new stacks are the 
original Russian scores for Rachmani- 
noff’s “Fantasie”, Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812 Overture,” and Wagner’s “Lord’s 
Last Supper,” arranged for band and 
orchestra, the files of each naturally 
being kept distinctly separate. Set. 


Roth also professes great pride in the 


Section — Washington, D. C. 


first French edition of 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
Original compositions in the library 
include numbers written in 
brilhant Marine Corps accomplish- 
ments, such as “The United States 
March” by an anonymous “Lady of 
Charleston,” more than a 


Paul Dukas’ 


praise of 


composed 


century ago, and “The Siege of Tri- 
poli,” a number traced to some time 
shortly after our victory against the 


Barbary pirates in the early 1800’s. 

A prized possession is the only un- 
published work of John 
the famed “March King,” 
Leader of the Marine Band from 
to 1892. Sousa, like many of the more 
recent leaders, contributed greatly to 
the Band library’s progress in collect 
ing music. His only unpublished piece, 
which he gave to the library, is a man 
uscript that 


Philip Sousa, 
who was 


1LRRO 


used “Marching Through 
Georgia” as its theme. When an 
lish music critic, in 1890, crowned 
Sousa “The March King,’ America was 
a confident and ebullient republic. The 
marches identical 


Eng- 


Sousa wrote were 


in spirit dashing, exhilarating and 
rampant with patriotism. All the li- 
brary’s additions from that era were 
gay and lyrics for the “hit tunes” 
were easy to remember, like those of 
“Little Annie Rooney.” 
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Purely Personal! 


by 


H. GRADY HARLAN 





Following American Music Awards Banquet Johana Harris, pianist, and Howard 
Hanson, principal speaker at banquet, converse as Mildred Sale of Fort Worth, 
Executive Secretary of Sigma Alpha Iota, looks on. 


MR. JAMES C. McKINNEY, B. M., 
M. M., of Louisiana State University, 
whose home town is Minden, has ac- 
cepted a position as head of the Theory 
Department in Southwestern Baptist 
Seminary, Ft. Worth. 

ED BOYD, director of Instrumental 
Music in the Katy High School, which 
is one of Texas’ richest school districts 
as a result of oil, writes: “Enclosed 
my check for subscription and Direc- 
tory ad. I really enjoy SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN, and look forward to 
each issue.” 

RUSSELL G. HARRIS, head of the 
School of Music of Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn., reports that their new 
Fine Arts Building will be dedicated 
during November. Enrollment in the 
department has doubled. 

CHARLES HAUBIEL,’) New York, 


has just completed the scoring of a 
new opera soon to be premiered. 

THE FIFTH DISTRICT of Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs staged an 
elaborate program for their annual 
convention in Corpus Christi on Oc- 
tober 25. Mrs. J. V. Chandler, state 
president, was one of the honored 
speakers. 

MME. DAYAS, head of the piano 
department of Cincinnati Conservatory, 
spent a portion of vacation in San Mar- 
cos, Texas, visiting in the home of 
Woods Kone, her graduate student and 
assistant. Mr. Kone will be an instruc- 
tor in the junior department of the 
conservatory the coming year. He re- 
cently received the M. M. Degree from 
the conservatory. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANU TEACHERS 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 


Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


At long last all the Eastern friends 
of Dr. and Mrs. Allison will see them 
again at the Guild day in Washington, 
D. C. of the M.T.N.A. Convention De- 
cember 30. One already hears the fan- 
fare rising, for their popularity is ever 
fresh since they lived among us for 
years. Dr. Allison has invited 
Hans Barth his “Dean of Judges” to 
speak, and his subject intrigues every 
musician: “Ideas on the Music of To- 
morrow.” LaSalle Spier, who is not only 
Washington chairman of the Guild but 
vice-president of the whole convention 
committee, presents two talented pu- 
pils, Janet Babigan and Hilda Ann Of- 
ferman. Dr. Richard Werder, now a 
resident of Washington after years of 
study in New York, and a former prize- 
winner in the Artist group, will play. 
Mrs. Iva L. Guy will preside at the 
tea which follows the program, all in 
the West Ballroom of the beautiful 
Shoreham Hotel. Guild chairmen of the 
East Coast cities will be hosts to the 
piano teachers of the nation. 


some 


Members and Young Artists of the 
Guild have made the rafters ring in 
New York this fall: Richard Gregor 
and Inez Palma each gave their second 
Town Hall recitals, and Milton Schafer 
and Edward Hutchinson each gave 
creditable debut appearances, all re- 
viewed elsewhere. Allen Rogers gave 
a program for the New York Teachers 
Congress in November in Steinway 
Hall, another recital at Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson and is now on tour throughout 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Irene 
Rosenberg who is being booked by the 
National Music League, Anna Moly- 
neaux, Director, is playing important 
radio dates with chamber music groups, 
and her own tour including University 
of Virginia and historic old William 
and Mary College of Williamsburg, and 
dates in Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts. 


All the readers of this magazine 
know of the stupendous undertaking 
of the pupils of Silvio Scionti in giving 
all the Beethoven Sonatas in Dallas, 
and the many orchestral appearances 
which stem from this busy studio. 


Dr. Garry White, Director of Los 
Angeles Conservatory, announces that 
the $500 scholarship which he has so 
generously set aside for a Guild Diplo- 
ma winner has been awarded Donald 
Lehman, pupil of Beulah Cheever of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Florence Fender 
homa 


Binkley of Okla- 


City is chairman of the new 
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Dr. Irl 
Invited the “Dean of Judges” 


Allison 


to speak at Washington meeting 


Junior Piano Forum of the MTNA 


Convention in Washington. 


Ernesto Berumen is giving six artist 
pupils each an individual recital this 
the 


3erumen studio. 


winter at glamorous La Forge - 





HANS BARTH 
His subject “intrigues every musician” 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


. . White fF tertic Tis 
\sarace whnite, Nepreseniative Ina Laltor 
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SISTER MARY MARCUS DISCUSSES 
KEYBOARD THEORY 

Sister Mary Marcus, O. P. of Trin 
ity High School, River Forest, Illinois 
(near Chicago) is the author of the 
OVERTONE CHART which she dis 
cusses in a letter in an 
charming way. “To 
“the significence of overtones is an 
overwhelming realization of the Divine 
creativeness of God in his gifts to man. 
The study of harmony is not a man 
made affair; it is simply the result of 
years of thought by on the facts 
inherent in the naturs 
of sound. 


original and 


me,” she states, 


man 


nature itself, 


“Of course, it takes time and interest 


to think of the origin of these funda 
mentals and partials into harmon 
progressions, but it is a rewarding 
study. It gives a feeling of “at-home 
ness” with the keyboard, an aware 
ness of the very essential makeup of 
tone itself and its interweaving rela 


tionships.” 





DIAMOND JUBILEE 

MTNA 
MTNA 1950 CONVENTION, THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE meeting of the 
Association will be held in Washington, 


MEETING OF 


D. C., December 27-30. Headquarters 
Hotels will be Shoreham and Ward- 
man. Roy Underwood, Michigan State 


College, the president, has planned a 
program comprising both great lec- 
tures and much fine music. Every read- 
er of SWM should make plans to at- 
tend. Many affiliated groups, such as 
NATS and NGPT, will meet 
simultaneously 





MICROGROOVE MUSIC 
George Anson, T.W.C., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


BIZET; “Fair Maid of Perth” Suite 
coupled with 

DELIUS: “Over the Hills and Fa 
Away.” Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Columbia ML 2133. 

BRITTEN: Ceremony of Carols coupled 
with 

POULENC: Mass in G. The 
Shaw Chorale. RCA Victor 

De FALLA: Nights in the 
Spain coupled 


Robert 
LM 
Gardens of 


LORR®. 


with 


MOZART: Concerto No. 23. in \ 
(K 488). Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orches 
tra conducted by Goldschmann. RCA 
Victor LM 1091. 


GILLIS: The Man Who Invented Music 
coupled with 

GILLIS: Portrait of a Frontier Town. 
New Symphony Orchestra conducted 














Praise from a distinguished 


Texas musician 





505 Welch Street 
Denton, Texas 


November 1, 195( 
Mr. Vito Pascucci, President 





G. Leblanc Company 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. Pascucci 


Last week I purchased a Vandoren mouthpiece, and | thought you would be 


interested to know that it has definitely replaced my old mouthpiece. Since 





then I have examined several other Vandorens and have found them all uniformly 


good. As far as I am concerned, the Vandoren clarinet mouthpiece has a practically 





perfect combination of design and workmanship, heretofore obtainable only by mere 


happenstance 


I could go down the list and tell you what is wrong with each of the others, but it 
would be an old story to you and would serve no good purpose. I can praise my 
Vandoren 2RV without reservation, which is a bit unusual as you know I am a pretty 


fussy customer! My congratulations to you on the wonderful job you are doing for us. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lee Gibson 











Lee Gibson, Assistant Professor of Music at North Texas 
State College, is regarded as one of the foremost clarinetists 
and teachers in the Southwest. Like Napoleon 
Cerminara of the N. Y. Philharmonic, and Monsieur 
Vandoren himself, Mr. Gibson's preference is for 
the 2RV facing. For information on other facings, 
for clarinet and saxophone, see your nearest Van- 


doren dealer. 
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Newton, 


Teachers 


President Northeast 


#1 
Association Executive Committee in session in October. Seated left 
District OMTA; center, 
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to right: Bertha Miller 


Hazel D. Monfort, State President OMTA; Grace Conine Parks, 


Secretary. Standing left to right: Blanche Hines, Parliamentarian; Dean Warren Angell, Ist Vice-President; Mrs. Earl 
Sowers, Treasurer; Mrs. Julia Hunt, Northwest District; Lemuel Childers, 2nd Vice-President; and Mrs. Lorraine Golsan 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
AUDITIONS 

MRS. MONFORT ENTHUSIASTIC 
Commenting on the September 19th 
meeting of the Alva OMTA Branch 
meeting, Mrs. Monfort remarks: “The 
Alva OMTA Branch met with two 
more new members. The fellowship de- 
veloped in this branch is beyond all my 
expectations! It’s really swell; I can 
hardly believe what I see and hear at 


these meetings.” Three cheers for all 
concerned! 
NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Bertha Miller Newton, president of 
the Northeast District announces that 
the district has been divided into six 
sub-districts the past summer, with 
12 new members to date and numerous 
application blanks are requested. It 
has been decided to take the district 
convention to new centers, this being 
the first year it has been held at Mus- 
kogee. 

*- vor 

The annual Northwest District Con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Music Teach- 
ers’ Association was held on the cam- 
pus of Phillips University in Enid, 
November 5. Highlights of the event 
included the convention luncheon at 
1:00 P. M., with address of welcome 
extended by Prof. Milburn Carey of 
Phillips University, and response by 
Prof. W. F. Deusinger, Northwestern 
State College, Alva. 

The principal talk was given by state 
president Hazel D. Monfort, who dis- 
cussed briefly the re - organizational 
plans to bring more private teachers 
into active participation in the state 
association. It was reported that the 
quota of new members assigned to the 
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President of Southwest District. 

district had been exceeded by two. 
Glowing accounts were given of the 

success of the Alva sub-district organi- 


zation; they are sponsoring a series of 


three artist concerts for the area, in- 
cluding one by the Oklahoma State 
Symphony Orchestra. District presi- 
dent, Julia B. Hunt, of Kaw City, pre- 
sided. 


* 
From Over the State 


Dr. Bela Rozsa, Professor of Piano, 
rgan and Theory at Tulsa University, 
has the credit for originating and car 
rying on the Southwestern Composers’ 
Festival as a major feature of the ac- 
tivities of Tulsa University. Novembe1 


4 witnessed the fifth concert unde) 
these auspices. 
With Dr. Rozsa as Festival Chai 


man, the following compositions were 
selected from original 


compositions 
submitted, and given 


public hearing: 
(1) Quartet for Nelson 
Keyes 


Strings 
(Oklahoma) 
(2) First Sonata for Cello and Piano, 
Opus 33—Lochrem Johnson 
(Washington) Molto Moderato 
(3) Three Pieces for Piano 
Berkowitz (Missouri) 
(4) Trio for Flute Viola 
Joseph Dunlap (Ohio) 
(5) Trio in G (1949)- 
(Kansas) 


Leonard 


and Cello 


(6) Fantasy for Flute and 
Theo Nix (Oklahoma) 
Piano Pieces, 
Schoenberg. 


Strings 


Opus 25—Arnold 


Cc innad on ft 5 94 
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Jennie Tourel, beautiful 


Donald Kerne 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Professional Activities 


Esther Rennick 
Alabama was proud of the wonder 

ful reception given Hubert Liverman’s 
“American Folk Overture,” which wa 
performed by the Birmingham ¢ 
Symphony at its grand opening con 
cert. The Overture was written w 
1947 to celebrate the 75th anniversal 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
where Dr. Liverman heads the piano 
department. Both vocal and instrumen 
tal works by thi griftes 


composer, 
teacher, and concert 
published and 


Kastern 


artist nave heer 


widely performed in the 


and Southern States 
Birmingham's Symphony 
inder the direction of 


orcnestra, 
Arthun 
Lipkin, has gained national recognition 
Dy its 


Bennett 


fine work and rapid growth, and 


discriminating selection of soloist 

and charming 
Mezzo-Soprano sang he) into the 
hearts of the overflow audience at the 


opening concert. In the coming 


way 


season 
we will hear Gary Graffman, pianist; 
Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Clifford Cw 


zon, pianist; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
and the combined local 


sirmingham. 


cellist, 


chorouses oT 


Byron Janis, brilliant protege of Via 
dimit 
auspices of the 
Club 


Horowitz, under the 


Birmingham Musi 


playing 


last week, really gave the club 
members something to talk about and 
remember. The new concert series, with 
its four offerings is an innovation in 


the field of entertainment. It is in ad 














The Art of Sing 
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hard language to sing, and if it is for 
any student, it is because his articu- 
lating organs are incapable of it and 
should be developed to cleverness and 
expressiveness by exercises and singing 
foreign languages with unusual sounds. 
A pride in elegant speech can be in- 
stilled in students in schools and much 
splendid work is being done to correct 
speech defects. I try to inspire greater 
interest in beautiful pronunciation and 
I find few students who can’t be made 
to like it. I encourage the study of 
languages if only to improve English 
diction. They make football players 
play hand-ball and tennis to develop 
agility, speed and timing. So the more 
difficult requirements of foreign lan- 


guages develop a livelier facility in 
pronouncing English. 

Nearly every song presents difficul- 
ties in the matter of multiple syllable 
words. For instance our old Easter song 
“Open the Gates of The Temple” 
starts with two long “o—pen” which 
one often hears sung with a resounding 
whack on the second syllable. I am 
sure our song writers strive to give 
accented syllables accented notes. An- 
other problem is the tendency of many 
singers to over stress the high notes 
of a phrase, sometimes giving unim- 
portant words more emphasis than they 
deserve. Take for instance the lovely 
old English song “Clorinda” where we 
find the phrase “She was singing and 
dancing and looked most entrancing” 
the peaks of the phrase come on the 
word “and” but the musical accent is 





on the syllables “sing” and “dance.” 
So here we must deny ourselves the 
joy of smacking that beautiful and im- 
portant word “and” and express the 
very graceful rhythm of music and 
phrase. 

We could carry on endlessly with this 
very interesting phase of our work but 
1 will leave this thought with you, that 
we should strive to analyze our songs 
so that we do justice to the music and 
sing the meaning of our words and 
phrases. This relationship between 
words and music and tone beauti- 
fully expressed by “Words 
are beautiful cast upon a 
smooth running stream of _ tone.” 
Among musicians, singers are most 
fortunate in being the only ones who 
have words to sing, so let us strive 
to deserve this great privilege. 
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TMTA NEWS ... by Archie N. Jones, President 





Donald Willing, Professor of Organ at Trinity University, San Antonio, and 


TMTA member, with a group of students. Left to right: Roy Carey, Mary 
Nell Hanks, Conrad Morgan, Professor Willing, Betsy Gidley 


As we enter a new TMTA year, it 
is only fitting that I greet each and 
all of you personally through our of- 
ficial organ, The Southwestern Mu- 
sician, and wish each of you a pleasant 
and profitable year. We have many 
new plans afoot, and rest assured that 
you will be called upon to help with 
what we call our “Action Program.” 
Next month we shall try to outline the 
plans in detail. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
the names and addresses of your new 
officers. Please save this issue, or clip 
from it these names and addresses, 
since they will not be carried in every 
issue of the magazine. 

Our new Directory is off the press 
and has been mailed to each Associa- 
tion President. If you haven’t received 
your copy, it probably is because you 
failed to attend the last meeting. The 
Directory represents a_ staggering 
amount of work on the part of our 
Past President LaRue Conlon. Our hats 
are off to you LaRue for making such 
a fine contribution to the work of our 
Association. The Directory has been 
a dream in LaRue’s mind for a long 
time, and I think the membership 
should know that she did the entire 
job herself, assembling the names (with 
your help of course), checking, recheck- 
ing, reading proof, securing advertis- 
ing, and all of the details that must go 
into such a project. Our congratulations 
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and thanks, LaRue. 

I have just returned from Beaumont 
in which trip was included a visit with 
the Beaumont Association. They had 
an excellent meeting (except for the 
speech!) and a large attendance, with 
a number of guests and some new 
members attending. Following the din- 
ner (barbecued chicken) the entire body 
attended the concert by Patrice Mun- 
sell. This procedure constitutes a pat- 
tern which I hope can be followed by 
many of the Associations. 

Several people have criticized ou 
magazine for not carrying more TMTA 
news. I can assure you that the Edi- 
tor is not only willing but anxious to 
print any and all news which we can 
furnish. I should like to urge the Pres- 
idents of all local Associations to write 
me frequently, giving all of the news 
which might be of Statewide interest. 
We want to know what’s going on, and 
the only way we have to distribute 
such information is through the pages 
of our official “voice.” 

Miss Ruby Lawrence is busier than 
ever. The term “emeritus” which was 
added to her title quite evidently has 
become a “work” title. She will have 
charge of the magazine lists, which 
must be corrected each month, will have 
the responsibility for the collection of 
delinquent dues (shame on you for 
being delinquent), and has consented 


(Continued on page 25 
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A Cappella Music... 


home towns to use stained glass with 
pictures of Bible characters in the win- 
dows overlooking 57th Street or Main 
Street.| Neither should we expect the 
“music of Palestrina, Lassus, Byrde, o1 
Vittoria, to sound right in empty and 
concert halls. Sixteenth ceitury 
choral music demands the high vaulted 
cathedral, not the plush 
of a red carpet and the cushioning of 
seats. The lofty stone arches 
ideal surfaces from which the 
sound of a cappella music reverberates 
with the halo of long re-echoing. Stone 
walls do for Palestrina what the sound- 
ing board does for the piano. They pro- 
vide indispensable support for the tone. 
Fast changes of chord, such as occur 
in modern music, often sound only a 
blur in such an edifice as the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine. But the ex- 
quisitely paced chord changes in Pales- 


bare 


arches of a 


opera 
provide 


trina’s Missa Papae Marcelli in such 
a sanctuary become linked sweetness 
long drawn out. 


Palestrina, we should also remember, 


uses what we now call root position 
and first inversion chords on the prin- 
cipal beats of every measure. No other 


chords appear in his music on the prin- 
cipal beats, unless some tone from a 
measure (a tone that must 
started its life as a consonance) 
is held over, and even these held-over 
“foreign” tones that we know as 


previous 
have 


“sus- 


pensions” must be resolved eventually 
into consonances. All this means that 
the sixteenth century music sounds in- 
credibly vapid and tame to prejudiced 
moderns who try the written notes out 
on the piano, without first hearing 
them sung by a cappella voices. Pity it 
were that we should miss the sublime 
quality of this music because we now- 
adays have grown so used to the soda 
pup of seventh and ninth chords that 
the pure sparkling water of sixteenth 
century triads nauseates us. 

We have learned from experimental 
psychologists in recent years a valid 
reason for the seemingly excessive use 
of triads in this sixteenth century a 
cappella music. Psychologists now tell 
us that a complex seventh chord played 
at a certain loudness sounds much 
nearer than a pure triad played with 
the same loudness. They tell us that 
a group of singers singing dissonances 
sound much nearer (even if equally 
ioud) than another group singing only 
simple triads in root position and in 


first inversion. When, therefore, we 
hear Palestrina, a speciaist in triads 
and first inversions, we often feel 


that the music is far away, remote, and 
elusive. Palestrina’s music when ren- 
dered in a cathedral always seems to 
address itself to the Deity Who is high 
and lifted up like Isaiah’s God Who 
was high and lifted up, and Whose 
glory fills the whole temple. In the 
presence of such a God Isaiah said, 
“Woe is me, for I am a man of un- 





clean lips.” And then it was that an 
angel took a burning coal with tongs 
from the altar to cleanse Isaiah’s 
tongue. Meanwhile the seraphim and 
cherubim surrounded the throne, while 
a celestial chanting, “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts, Heaven and Earth 
are filled with Thy Glory,” was heard. 
The important thing, of course, for us 
to remember just here is that Isaiah 
pictured the Deity as high and lifted 
up, removed, majestic in splendor, but 
removed from the dross of everyday 
affairs. This sensing of celestial re- 
moteness must inevitably be stimulat- 
ed by the pure sound of perfectly tuned 
triads sung by matched voices in the 
vast spaces of a cathedral. At least, 
so the psychologists who study the 


- effects of sound tell us. 


Many of us, however, are so wedded 
to the here and the now that we resent 
any suggestion of abstractness, remote- 
ness, eternity. One recent visitor in 
the Princeton University Chapel (where 
every Sunday during the school year 
some masterwork by Lassus or some 
other sixteenth century composer is 
performed) came away from this Gothic 
type cathedral protesting that he hated 
the building and hated the music. “The 
Building and the music make me feel 
so small,” he said. Now that is just 
what the music of Lassus and Pales- 
trina will inevitably do to us in such 
surroundings! But many of us do not 
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A Cappella Music... 


vontinued from page 16) 


want to feel small—we want to feel 
big. We listen to Tschaikowsky and we 
feel that we stand at the center of the 
universe, and we feel supremely im- 
portant carrying all our weight of 
woes. But when we listen to Lassus 
and Palestrina the perspective changes. 
Then we feel as if we stand on the 
brink of Eternity where we become 
dwarfed and God becomes exalted. 

Let us remember also when we listen 
to Lassus and Palestrina that these 
sixteenth century gentlemen did not 
search out climaxes of enormous pro- 
portions. Quite different is the situa- 
tion in modern music. Tschaikowsky’s 
Pilgrim Song and Bizet’s Agnus Dei 
provide egregious examples of religi- 
ous songs culminating in overwhelming 
climaxes. Nearly all modern religious 
songs—by Speaks, Malotte, Guion, and 
others,—move forward to big climaxes. 
But climaxes of this sort were not the 
trademarks of Palestrina, Lassus, 
Byrde, nor Vittoria. True, one whole 
section of a Palestrina Hymn may be 
quite fast and energetic, whereas an- 
other whole section of the same hymn 
may be subdued and tranquil. But 
within the same section we find Pales- 
trina eschewing tremendous crescen- 
dos of sound culminating is ferocious 
climaxes. A climax in music of the type 
that occurs in Isolda’s Love-Death, fox 
instance, never fails to stir us, but in 
a more earthy way than does the 
music of Palestrina. His music always 
seems to say to us: “For here we have 
no continuing city, no abiding-place.” 

Palestrina never shouts at us. He 
never says, “Hey, you!” In fact, we 
hardly feel that he is even looking at 
us. He looks up, instead, at the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, and out beyond 
Michelangelo’s frescoes of the Creation 
to a purer, brighter, better world than 
this one. 

In our own day a forward-looking 
composer, Scriabin, liked to dream of 
an occasion when lights and odors and 
music would all combine to uplift the 
drooping spirit of man. In his last 
symphony, Prometheus, he even wrote 
a part for a color keyboard which 
would flash on the screen at the front 
of the auditorium lights suitable for 
the various moods in the music. Let 
us remember that Scriabin, a twentieth 
century composer, was only trying to 
recover, in his combination of lights, 
odors, and music, a total experience 
which had long ago been anticipated 
in the music of the sixteenth century. 
The choral masterpieces of the six- 
teenth century were sung in an atmos- 
phere of beautifully colored lights pour- 
ing through the stained glass of cathed- 
rals, and in an atmosphere sweetened 
by the odor of incense. No more perfect 
mood music has ever been written than 
the Lamentations of Lassus, or the 
Improperia long ascribed to Palestrina 
(now to Ingegneri). 

This music provides balm in Gilead 
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for the troubled soul. In the Harvard 
University Chapel, or in chapels at 
the University of Chicago, at Prince- 
ton, at Columbia, at West Point, this 
wonderful music is heard in its right- 
ful setting. Removed from the garish 
glow of the. footlights it breathes a 
purer harmony. This was the kind of 
music that Luther loved best of all 
human arts when he wrote to his friend, 
Ludwig Senfl, the great musician. 
“Next to theology, I love best your 
music,” Luther had said. 

It is removed from all polemics, and 
breathes only the pure frankincense of 
affirmation. This is the kind of music 
that was still able a century after 
Luther to dissolve John Milton into 
ecstasies and bring all Heaven before 
his eyes. The enjoyment of this music 
is a unique experience, one worth wait- 
ing for. Time can never dim its beau- 
ties, and it will never grow stale with 
age. It still has power to refresh and 
cleanse the soul, and to lift us all a 
little nearer to Him before whose 
throne angelic choirs are ever hymning 
songs of praise. 

The sixteenth century is but an epi- 
sode in the whole long development of 
the choral art. After Palestrina there 
arose such other giants in the land as 
Monteverdi, an 
also a composer of a capella choral 
music. And with the seventeenth cen- 
tury set in an epoch when voices were 
oftenest matched with instruments. 
The art of unaccompanied choral sing- 
ing never died, though, and some of 
Bach’s most virile inspirations were 
poured into his motets for unaccom- 
panied chorus. 

But the sixteenth century was the 
supreme epoch when the quintessential 
beauties of choral singing were re- 
fined through the alembic of supreme 
art. Other epochs added sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal to sound of the 
full-voiced choir. But never again, even 
though music gave its body to be 
burned, even though it removed moun- 
tains, even though it attained knowl- 
edge to all mysteries, did music enjoy 
another such epoch of sheer rapturou 
loveliness in sound. 


opera composer but 


We who covet for ourselves spiritual 
gifts and a more excellent way, can 
find in this music spiritual resources 
that transcend time and reach out fo1 
Eternity. For this indeed is music that 
seems to seek after the Everlasting 
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Christmas Corer... 


cities as Philadelphia, New York City, 
Atlantic City, and Cincinnati, he has 
repeatedly been acclaimed as a re- 
markable young artist. 

George Bragg is thoroughly equipped 
for his highly specialized field. Oven 
half his life has been spent in prepara 
tion for this work, which is a realiza- 
tion of his earliest ambition. At 24, 
he has studied with several eminent 
choral directors of both America and 
Europe, including J. Spencer Cornwall, 
of the Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir. 
His greatest please each 
concert audience by providing a musical 
organization of 
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Christmas the Giver... 


tinued trom 


need security—spiritual security which 


cannot be attained through the “wel- 
fare state.” 
Although Christmas festivities as- 


sume a variety of meanings among the 
various peoples of the world, Christian 
nations, in their celebrations, memor- 
ialize the birth of Christ, the Divine 
Giver. So while we are planning our 
Christmas giving, which is .a wonder- 
ful custom, may we also give to our 
restless neighbors the meaning of self- 
and of Christian love—inner 
adjustment. Temporal gifts contemplate 
reciprocity at a later date. Longfellow 
said: “The greatest grace of a gift is 
that it anticipates and admits of no 
return.” What General MacArthur said 
on the occasion of the official Japanese 
surrender is even more true at present: 
“What the world needs is not military 
might but a recrudescence of spiritu- 
ality.” 
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KANSAS CITY, MO 
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Charles Stone, conductor of Opera 
Chorus for San Antonio Symphony, 
recently presented the San Antonio 
Women’s Chorus of Tuesday Music 
Club in a concert for the club 
membership 
MUSIC CAREERS, INC. was or- 
ganized to provide assistance for ex- 


ceptionally - talented musicians to 
achieve artistic maturity and recogni- 
tion, regardless of race, or creed. Dr. 
Clarence Adler is the Director. 
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Conventionally tailored 
uniforms that can be re- 
fitted to your band each 
succeeding year without 
loss of style, beauty, and 
without expensive altera- 
tions. An exclusive Stan- 
bury development. Write 
for complete details. 


Available in Woolen 
and Cotton Fabrics 
tet Stanbury design your 
new uniforms in the latest 
style and color in either 
Woolen or Cotton Fabrics. 


Low Prices. Prompt ship- 
ments. 


Write for Complete Details 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


210 West 8th St., KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








MUSICALLY NEWSWORTHY was 
the final concert of the San Antonio 
Little Symphony Orchestra, which con- 
firmed the wisdom of its organization 
and launching. In the intimate setting 
of San Pedro Playhouse, a program dis- 
criminately chosen gave a survey of the 
stunning resources of the orchestra 
composed of sixteen top professional 
players. The orchestra, to be known 
henceforth as the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, Incorporated, of San Antonio, 
in the Beethoven First Symphony made 
a conquest of a packed house whose 
enthusiasm mounted as the evening 
progressed. 

JULIUS HEGYI, dynamic and suave 
conductor of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety of San Antonio, directed during 
the recent season as one who not only 
comprehended the composers but the 
facilities of the group as well. 





THE SYMPHONY enlisted Miss Bess 
Hieronymous, pianist, as soloist in the 
Mozart Concerto in A Major, (K-488). 
She played with stylistic fidelity; and 
the soloist and orchestra gave a splen- 
didly integrated performance that pre- 
served the Mozartian clarity, tonal 
beauty, and profile. 


THE ESCOTT-McCORRY MANAGE- 
MENT of the Little Orchestra Society 
of San Antonio is to be congratulated 
upon the first season that fulfilled its 
anticipations. Here is an ideal group to 
take the music of the masters to small- 
er communities that cannot sponsor a 
large symphony orchestra. Incidentally, 
Miss McCorry is an arranger of con- 
siderable ability. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
announces that seven members of the 
June 1950 graduating class have been 
employed by SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRAS: Arthur Goldstein, Buffalo Sym- 
phony; John Hawver, Tulsa Symphony; 
Henry Kulik, Indianapolis Symphony; 
Abby Mayer, National Symphony; Ber- 
nard O’Donnell, Indianapolis Symphony; 
Kenneth Schermerhorn, Kansas City 
Symphony; and Anastasios Tsicoulias, 
San Antonio Symphony. 


FLORENCE MERCUR, NEW YORK 
CONCERT PIANIST, now on her sixth 
coast-to-coast tour of 27 engagements, 
has also been engaged to conduct piano 
master classes and clinics in several 
colleges and universities. She is ap- 
pearing at Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, on November 29 for the 
fourth consecutive year. 


DOROTHY REED, Darien, Wiscon- 
sin, recently won a $1000 Baldwin Acro- 
sonic Spinet Piano, as first prize in 
the nation-wide Theodore Presser Music 
Contest. Thousands of contestants vied 
for the 300 prizes given by the Presser 
Company. 


(Continued on page 19 
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Pan Plays... 


(Continued from page 8) 


stave, fasten a string to one end, core 
a hole in the other end and fit a peg 
into it. Fasten a string to the peg and 
play with a horse-hair bow. Small tree 
branches with a fork in them will be- 
come a plucking instrument by stretch- 
ing rubber bands across them. 

Nail sandpaper on small blocks of 
wood. If rubbed together, they produce 
a pleasing rhythmic effect. A jug 
makes a wonderful occarina by blow- 
ing into the open hole. The children 
will find many more instruments to 
make, given the time and a free imagi- 
nation. This not only teaches the chil- 
dren to look for music in the world all 
around them, but it teaches them to 
create with their hands and to develop 
an interest in all musical instruments. 
Because the future of music depends 
on the child’s continued interest in it, 
let’s have children’s music created by 
the children themselves. 

MRS. SMITH GOES TO 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Curtis Smith, a recognized Bach 
authority of Waco, Texas, will speak 
on the newly found Forum for Chil- 
dren at the National Music Teachers 
Association in Washington, D. C. 


“Bach for Children” will be her sub- 
ject. Mrs. Smith has written a play 
about a reunion in the Bach family 


which is going to be a very popular 
and educational way to learn about 
the music and spirit of the times in 
which Bach wrote and lived. 
PAN’S FAN MAIL 

Efrum Kurtz, musical director 
conductor of the Houston 
Society, writes: 

“How can you reckon the importance 
of good music in the development of 
a Child? Even in those who find no 
joy in music—the importance of the 
Student Concerts, reaching into almost 
every home, must be obvious. 

“To hear 4,000 clear young voices 
lifted in a glory of song at one of our 
Student Concerts is to realize at first 
hand that instilling an appreciation of 
the finer things of life in today’s youth 
contributes to the molding of tomor- 
row’s better citizens. 

“The 35,000 Children who annually 
attend these programs form the most 
important group benefited by our 
Orchestra.” 


poe —_——y—_—_— a 
Purely Personal... 


and 
Symphony 


(Continued from page 10) 


MARGARET FRASER of Atlanta, 
Georgia, has recently ordered six copies 
of the August issue of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN. The Magazine is 
read in every state of the Union and 
in several foreign countries. 

EVANGELIST JAMES A. BELL of 
Livingston, Montana, recently ordered 
a sample copy of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. There are a number of 
subscribers in Montana. 
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THE CONVOCATION RECITAL of 
the faculty in SMU on October 2, in- 
cluded piano by Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, 
violin by Phillip Williams, and singing 
by Bernhardt Tiede, baritone. Marjorie 
Poole served as accompanist. 

PATRICIA GESTRAM, San Bernar- 
dino, California, spent the summer in 
auditioning Lee Pattison’s Piano classes 
at Claremont, and later some of the 
classes in Glendale conducted by 
Maurice Tam, concert pianist. Miss 
Gestram’s pupils won some of the high 
honors this season in the NGPT audi- 
tions. 

ARTHUR GERRY, New York teach- 
er of voice, is national chairman of 
Public Relations for NATS. 

LEON BREEDEN, formerly band di- 
rector of TCU, has joined the Ault 
Music Company in Ft. Worth as edu- 
cational director. He has recently com- 
pleted resident work for his doctorate 
in Teachers College, New York. 

LEE PETERSEN, chairman of Mid- 
western Band Conference, reports dates 
of the conference to be December 14-16. 

OSCAR J. FOX, celebrated San An- 
tonian and American, paid a visit to 
the editorial office of SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN recently before leav- 
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You may be Interested 


HOWARD HANSON’S Pastorale for 
oboe solo, strings and harp was given 
the first performance October 20 by 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Marcel Tabutuea, of the 
orchestra, was soloist. 

NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP of Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, has announced the 
24th season of the Camp for June 24 
to August 20, 1951. 

A HIGH POINT of the current series 
at the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS in 
Austin was the organ recital played by 
Fritz Heitmann on October 11, 1950. 
This eminent organist of the Protestant 
Cathedral in Berlin Bach’s The 
Art of the Fugue for his program. De- 
parting from the sequence which ap- 


chose 


pears in the Graeser version of the 
work, Mr. Heitmann selected twelve 
of the nineteen fugues and canons, and 
closed with the organ chorale, “With 
This I Come Before Thy Throne.” A 
large audience overflowed the Recital 
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If the average band director were 
asked to name the ten greatest com- 
posers of all time, he would undoubt- 
edly include Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, and continue from 
there. But if we were to ask the aver- 
age band member to name the greatest 
composers, based on the music he has 
played, we shudder to think of the 
answers we would get! A young musi- 
cian’s rightful heritage should be the 


FORWARD 
WITH 
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By Donald I. Moore 


Baylor University 





privilege of sampling the works of the 
great masters ... how can he hope to 
become musical without having met 
them first-hand? Training material is 
a necessity for beginners and learners 
in any field of endeavor, but far too 
many of our high school musicians 
graduate without ever getting past the 
learning material. In our smaller 
schools, this is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the band ALWAYS has a 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
Department of Music 


A Baptist Institution belonging to the Baptist General Convention of Texas. The staff of 
the Department of music comprises teachers with degrees from leading colleges and 


universities. The curriculum provides for Major and Minor in Music Education, or in 


Applied Music. The Department 


maintains a Concert Band, and A 


Cappella Choir. 


Address: President R. M. Caviness, LLD. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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quota of near-beginners in it to fill 
out instrumentation, a practice which 
places a heavy penalty musically on 
the talented student. 

I have often heard directors com- 
plain that the music of the great mas- 
ters is too difficult, or that it isn’t 
available in band arrangement. I have 
a list of 35 Bach numbers, 35 by Bee- 
thoven, 20 by Mozart, 20 by Brahms, 
35 by Wagner, all of which are avail- 
able in published form. Some of these 
are admittedly difficult, but whose 
band would not be able to play some 
of the Bach chorales and easier pre- 
ludes, easier arrangements of the Pil- 
grims Chorus and Song to the Eve- 
ning Star, the Two Songs of Beethoven 
arranged by Roger North, and many 
others ? 

If there is sufficient interest, | 
would be glad to list these compilations 
of mine in subsequent columns, with 
some approximation of their grade of 
difficulty. Drop a card to me or the 
Southwestern Musician if you would 
like to see these. 


— - ee = — 
Midwest Band Clinic 
The Mid-West National. Band Clinic 

will be held at the world-famous Sher- 

man Hotel in Chicago on Thursday, 

Friday, and Saturday, December 14, 

15, and 16. Four of the nation’s finest 

bands will present carefully prepared 

band materials of very grade of diffi- 
culty. Also _ twenty-two nationally 
known clinic experts will be on hand 
to hold practical Clinics on all of the 

Woodwind, Brass, and Percussion in- 

struments. The entire Clinic is free to 

all Directors, other musicians, and 
their friends. 


ie: csi naitl 
Hans Lange to Conduct 
Albuquerque Symphony 

The 19th season of the Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony Orchestra will be pre- 
sented under the direction of Hans 
Lange, eminent conductor. 

Dr. Lange began rehearsing the 75 
piece amateur orchestra late in August 
toward the season’s opening concert, 
October 5. Among the guest artists to 
appear with the orchestra during the 
regular series is Claudio Arrau, pian- 
ist. Two other soloists will be the co- 
winners of the Young Artists Competi- 
tion sponsored by the Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony last spring. They are 
George Fenley, violinist, who will ap- 
pear November 16, and Lois Cox, so- 
prano, March 4. 

Dr. Lange, who was at one time Ar- 
turo Toscanini’s chosen assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic, 
has for several years called New 
Mexico “home.” Vacations and periods 
between concert engagements always 
found him and Mrs. Lange returning 
to their own residence in New Mexico. 

When he accepted the post of conduc- 
tor of the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
on the request of the board of directors, 
he became still more closely identified 
as a citizen of the Southwest and one 
of its most illustrious musicians. 
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HE BEAT HER 

In a recent divorce case the wife 
pleaded cruelty as her reason for the 
suit. 

“Did he beat you?” asked the judge. 

“Yes,” claimed the wife, “he beat 
me—he had more girl friends than I 
had boy friends.”—Contributed. 

FORCED ON HIM 

A bridegroom was persistently called 
on to make a speech and felt it was 
a pre-arranged plan to embarrass him. 
Standing nervously beside his bride 
and placing his hand on her shoulder, 
he began: 

“Friends, this thing has been forced 
on me”; then he wondered why every- 
one laughed.—Contributed. 

% * * 
SHE MIGHT HEAR 

Doctor: “Yes, it is some chronic evil 
which has deprived you of health and 
happiness.” 

Patient: “Shhh! For heaven’s sake 
speak softly. She’s sitting right in the 
next room.’’—Contributed. 

* * x: 
UNFINISHED LEGACY 

A farmer living in the New England 

states died very suddenly, and a dis- 


tant relative who had come for the 
funeral was offering the widow his 
condolences. Finally, he got to the 


place where he felt he could decently 
ask her a burning question. 

“And what,” he said sweetly, “did 
poor Henry leave?” 

“Leave?” snorted the widow. “He 
left the barn only half painted, just as 
I often told him he’d do!”—San An- 
tonio Kiwanian. 

* * x 
THEY WERE READY 

A young couple asked the minister 
to marry them immediately after the 
Sunday morning service. When the 
time came, the minister arose and said: 
“Will those who wish to be united in 
the holy bonds of matrimony please 
come forward?” 

There was a great stir as thirteen 
women and one man approached the 
altar.—Pedler Notes. 

* ” * 
BE A BOULDER. INSTEAD 

He, throwing pebbles into the river 
as the twain stood near by: “I’m only 
a pebble in your life.” 


She: “Then why not be a little 
bolder ?” 
DECEMBER 1950 


huckle 





it,” came the peevish reply. “It’s right 
in front, on the cupboard shelf, in a 






cocoa tin marked ‘matches!’ ” 
Pedler Notes 
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The Great Library... 


(Continued from page 9Q) 

The Marine Band library contains 
compositions from every corner of the 
world Russian, Chinese, British, 
French, Japanese, Italian, German, 
Spanish and even Cherokee Indian re- 
ligious hymns written in tribal lan- 
guage. The divergent musical works 


extend through band music, symphony 
orchestra pieces and dance orchestra 
numbers, ranging from “Dardenella”— 
foxtrot rage of 1919—to “If I’d Known 
You Were Comin’ (I’d Have Baked A 
Cake)”, hit of 1950. And the overall 
picture extends from a 1931 ditty called 
“Don’t Hit Your Grandma With A 
Shovel” written by H. W. Haneman, 
to Shostokovitch’s “Sixth Symphony.” 

When asked if there were any par- 
ticular factors governing the type of 
compositions added to the library from 
time to time, Sgt. Roth replied that 
he thought the Presidents of the Unit- 
ed States had the greatest influence. 
The Marine Band, “The President’s 
Own,” has played for every President 
since its inception. Under President 
Thomas Jefferson, it was enlarged to 
include two oboes, two clarinets, two 
French horns, a bassoon and a drum. 
One of the very few musical composi- 
tions missing from the Marine Band 
library is an arrangement of “Den- 
mark” as played in the Library of 
Congress for President Jefferson on 
February 10, 1804. An extensive search 
was made for this composition on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Jef- 
ferson Memorial in Washington, D.C. 
but even the Library of Congress failed 
to produce a copy. 
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President James Madison proved not 
quite so musically inclined but what 
the President himself lacked in musical 
taste was more than made up for by 
his wife, the famous Dolly Madison. 
Set. Roth still has dog-eared copies 
of “Jefferson’s March” and “The Madi- 
son March” that were used by the 
Marine Band when it played for the 
first inaugural ball ever held in March, 
1809. That was a premiere of “The 
Madison March” as well as the begin- 
ning of the band’s participation at in- 
augural balls. 


Waltzes were Mrs. Madison’s favor- 
ites and naturally the Marine Band 
Library expanded its waltz collection 
after her husband succeeded Thomas 
Jefferson as President. She held mu- 
sicales at the White House and invited 
ballad singers and popular instrumen- 
talists; thus, foreign music of all types 
was added to the library. 


Martial airs were the most popular 
during the war of 1812 when Marine 
bandsmen were maintaining national 
morale in the Capitol City and partici- 
pating in the Battle of Bladensburg. 
James Monroe and John Quincy Adams 
used the Marine Band frequently during 
their terms in the White House and 
were primarily interested in arrange- 
ments for orchestra and piano. 


Andrew Jackson, the rough and ready 
frontiersman who was much more in- 
terested in fighting than in music, 
liked ballads such as “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” “Lucv Neale” and “Blue 
Bonnets Over the Border.” Those com- 
positions were added to the library 
at the time of the French and Indian 
wars. 


The special arrangement of “God 
Save Our President” which was used 
by the Marine Band at Abraham Lin- 
coln’s second Inaugural address in 
March, 1865 is still in the files. It cer- 
tainly held memories for Marine bands- 
men of that era for in little more than 
a month, Lincoln was shot down by 
an assassin. E. C. Davis’ “Funeral 
March,” written especially for Presi- 
dent Lincoln, is also included in the 
files. Abraham Lincoln had little musi- 
cal appreciation for orchestral num- 
bers and because of him the band 
library includes such pieces as “If You 
Ain’t Broke, I’ll Be Damned” and’ “The 
Turbaned Turk That Scorns The World 
And Struts Around With His Whiskers 
Curled.” Negro spirituals were his 
special delight and naturally had to be 
added to the band’s repertoire of music 
used for small White House musicales. 


Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” was 
first played at the White House on 
May 21, 1874 by the Marine Band on 
the occasion of the marriage of Pres- 
ident Grant’s daughter. It was repeated 
on the silver wedding anniversary of 
President and Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes 
on December 20, 1877. Sgt. Roth’s folio 
for that selection lists over 35 bril- 
liant occasions when the Marine Band 
has played this composition, including 





Grover Cleveland’s wedding in 1886 
and the more recent wedding of 
“Teddy” Roosevelt and Alice Longs- 
worth. 


By a unique listing of each engage- 
ment and date in the front of the musi- 
cal folios, the band is able to play con- 
certs and radio programs year after 
year on special occasions without dup- 
lication, unless a specific composition 
is requested. 


“Home Sweet Home” was almost 
worn out by President Hayes during 
his tenure in office. He was not ad- 
dicted to late hours and ordered the 
Marine Band to play this piece when 
he decided it was time for his guests 
to go home. Sgt. Roth still has a very 
ragged copy of this number saved 
since the Hayes’ era. 


When President Theodore Roosevelt 
increased the personnel of the Marine 
Band to seventy and the White House 
string orchestra to forty-six, the Ma- 
rine band and orchestral library went 
through a period of great expansion. 
It was at this time that the great ma- 
jority of original printings were pur- 
chased. 


World War I is well represented by 
copies of all martial airs, American and 
foreign, and ballads composed during 
this period. 


Neither President Hoover nor Pres- 
ident Coolidge had exceptional musical 
taste. However, during the Hoover ad- 
ministration, Vice President Charles 
Dawes was a great admirer of the Ma- 
rine Band and on occasion sat with the 
bandsmen during a White House func- 
tion. He was a flautist of no mean abil- 
ity and composed a salon piece en- 
titled “Melody” which is still popular 
today. His original manuscript, as well 
as the first printing, is in the Marine 
band library today. 


The Marine Band wore out many 
copies of “Home On The Range” and 
“Yellow Rose of Texas” while Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was President. At 
every White House engagement, wheth- 
er band or orchestra was present, he 
requested that these two numbers be 
included in the musical presentation. 
One particular addition to the library 
during his time in office (other than 
World War II tunes), was the “Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt March” by former Sec- 
retary of Treasury, Henry Woodin. 


In Sgt. Roth’s opinion, President 
Truman is the most musically con- 
scious of all the Presidents. He has 
universal taste but leans toward Cho- 
pin. All concerts for President Truman 
have to include one Chopin composi- 
tion and “The Missouri Waltz.” 


Moving week over,—Sgts. Roth and 
Kuhns can settle back down with their 
original manuscripts, Presidents’ favor- 
ites, first printings, out-of-print musi- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Are We Teaching... 


(Continued from page 7) 


tern will follow the note pattern or 
“gestalt”. 
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Arranged in different note sequences, 
the three members of a triad can still 
be read as eye-pattern groups. 




















Altered by sharps and flats to make 
our chords major, minor, augmented 
or -diminished, the triads still have the 
same line-space distribution on the 
staff. 
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A student who learns to read by 
location, by chord picture and with such 
a simple system of fingering, can read- 
ily read in other key signatures as 
soon as he learns the proper distribu- 
tion of the sharps and flats in any 
given key signature. 

Seventh chords are also. six-key 
chords in some of their inversions. Only 
one inversion does not fall into our 
fingering pattern since the thumb and 
index finger must be played next to 
each other in this position. This and 
the seventh chords in root position are 
the only exceptions. 





Summarizing the chords which our 
student can read by location, without 
note names, and with correct fingering 
(we are talking about beginner ma- 
terial), we have: 

Seven basic triads, the members of 
each of which can be written in 13 dif- 


ferent 
groups. 
Each of our seven triads can be 
written in the first position or inver- 
sion, with sequence groups as above, 
making 91 additional chord groups. 
Each of our seven triads can be 
written in the second position or inver- 
sion, with sequence groups as above, 
making 91 additional chord groups. 
The above 273 chord groups can 
each be altered in four ways, by the 
addition of sharps and flats to make 
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sequences, making 91 chord 
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them major, minor, augmented or dim- 
inished, making a grand total of 1,092 
chord patterns which can be read and 
fingered by note pattern. 


The 1,092 chord patterns can be 
transposed into fourteen other key 
signatures and this gives us a total of 
16,380 chord patterns which a student 
ean read and finger correctly almost 
at once. 


In addition, students learn to recog- 
nize single members of the chord or 
two members of the chord in relation 
to the complete chord “gestalt” and 
this is an aid to reading, fingering, 
and to an understanding of how music 
is put together. 


Pure theory, you say, since some 
of the chords in different key signa- 
tures overlap; but the figure obtained 
certainly should open our eyes to the 
possibilities of teaching students to 
read in a new way that they, and not 
just the teacher, can understand at 
once. Perhaps the reason there are so 
few good sight readers at the piano 
is that we have only been teaching 
them to SPELL. 


Younger beginners can be taught to 
read by line and space distribution, 
working both ways from Middle “C.” 
Working up, CEG makes a triad pic- 
ture on three lines. Working down, 
CAF makes a similar picture on three 





lines. Space notes can be taught as 
calling for the piano keys between the 
line keys. Melodic group pictures can 
be taught; three, four and five notes 
sequences make recognizable eye pat- 
terns. 


This is learning to play by interval 
recognition and direction of melodic 
progression much as sight singing is 
taught in our public schools. If the 
child is taught to read the key names 
after a study has been learned, he will 


soon associate letter names with the 

notes, but not as a hindrance to his 

reading progress and performance. 
With a majority of our piano stu- 


dents never going beyond the second 
year, and a large percentage of them 
dropping out after three months, we 
may well question the accepted and 
orthodox way of teaching our students 
to read music at the piano. Certainly 
most of our students are not failures 
in life. Perhaps they fail in music be- 
cause we do not make it understandable 
to them right from the very first les- 
son. 
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for band— 
Fugue }. F major (B) 


O’Life with Splendor (C-D) 


Romantic Tone Poem 


for orchestra— 


for chorus— 
River Boy (SATB & SSA) 


Evening Song (SSA) 


1716 Sansom Street 





Presenting -- Interesting Publications 


‘ull 2.50 Symphonic 4.00) 

(Pull 3.00 Symphonic 5.00) 
) 

(Full 4.00 Symphonic 6.50) 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultane (A-B) 
(Score 2.00 Orch. parts 4.00 

The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler (B) 
(Score 2.00 Orch. parts 3.50) 


) 


Friendship and Freedom (SATB) 
O'Life with Splendor (SATB & SSAA) 


To Make a Garden Grow (SATB & SSA) 
From the Depths—Psalm 130 (SATB) 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., 


Handel-Harvey 
Grieg-Cailliet 
Lucien Cailliet 


Couperin-Milhaud 
Harl McDonald 


Parks Grant .20 
Grieg-Cailliet .16 
Miller-Elkan .20 
John T. Howard .20 
N. L. Norden .18 
A. L. Scarmolin .16 


request 


INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Penna. 




















VOLKWEIN’S 


Band 


x Marches 


“Little Giant—Moon 


rangement by 


Rohrer 


Rosenkrans 


Rosenkrans 


Karl King 


Rosenkrans 


Southwell 
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VOLKEWEIN BROS. 
eMusic Publishers 


PITTSBURGH ee, PA. __ 
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Pennsylvania State Song— 


*Steel King—st. Clair 


. 
iqinal 1rrangement 


With Bands and Banners— 


Prospero March—Southwell 
Navy Day—Wendland 


“Rainbow Division— 
Danny Nirella 


*U. S. Naval Academy— 
Imperial March (Easy) 
On the Front Line— 
Salute to Kansas City— 


Washington Times—White 
Eyes of Texas arr. Paul Yoder 


March Gloria—Losey 


“Brown Cheering Song—Hal! 
*Hail West Virginia—Miller 


Official West Va. 
Cleveland News—Zamecnik 
Bugle Call March—Southwell 


Directors Choice—Liddicoat 


Price each full band $1.25. 
Numbers marked * published 
for Symphonic band 
price $2.00 each 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular 





JULIA B. HUNT 


President of Northeast District of 
OMTA 
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STONE PIANO PEDAGOGY COURSE 

During the last week of July, Athel 
Stone, Oklahoma City piano teacher 
and president of the Oklahoma City 
Accredited Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, conducted a piano pedagogy course 
for practicing teachers, at his Okla- 
homa City studios. Teachers from nu- 
merous points over the state were in 
attendance. 

CHILDERS SETS PEASE POEM 

TO MUSIC 

Included in his address at the state 
OMTA convention luncheon last March, 
Rollin Pease read an original poem en- 
titled “If You, My Love,” which was 
warmly received. He suggested that 
someone might like to give it a musical 
setting. Lemuel Childers, second vice- 
president of OMTA, has composed such 
a setting which is favorably received. 

As chairman for the student artist 
auditions and concert, Mr. Childers calls 
attention to a revised ruling which 
changes the ages of vocal students from 
thirteen to nineteen to the more mature 
years of 16 to 21 years of age, inclu- 
sive. 
DEAN BURG PLAYS IN COLORADO 

On November 1, Dean Clarence Burg, 
of Oklahoma City University, appeared 
as soloist with the La Junta, Colorado, 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert Barron. Included 
in the program was the Brahms A 
Major Violin and Piano Sonata, played 
by Dean Burg and Dr. Barron. 
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HELEN RINGO 
In charge of Piano Forum at North- 
western District Oklahoma Music 
Teachers’ Association Convention 


Purely Personal... 


(Continued from page 19) 


ing on his annual winter visit to his 
daughter’s in Washington, D. C. While 
in the East, he will also attend concerts 
in New York, as well as consult with 
his publishers. He stated that his song, 
“Silent Violin,” received as many 
“broadcasts” the past month as did 
“Hills of Home.” 


VIOLIN RECITAL of Leopold La- 
Fosse in San Antonio on November 8, 
sponsored by the San Antonio Music 
Teachers, was a big success musically 
and in terms of a good attendance. 


VERNON MAYFIELD, Texas Repre- 
sentative on Band Instruments for 
Southern Music Company, San Antonio, 
reports this season as topping last 
year in terms of sales. He is also a 
good-willer for SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. 


DR. CLARENCE LOOMIS, professor 
of piano in Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, writes that he 
spent his vacation in Spearfish, South 
Dakota, as a guest of Josef Meier, the 
Christus of the famous Black Hills 
Passion Play. He also participated in 
a benefit performance with the distin- 
guished artist, Marjorie Lawrence, in 
behalf of “The Crippled Children’s 
Day.” He stated that the occasion net- 
ted the fund $18,000. Dr. Loomis is 
now working on a large-form composi- 
tion in collaboration with Mr. Josef 
Meier. Dr. Loomis added: “I greatly en- 
joy SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN.” 

DIRECTOR OF THE VARSITY 
BANDS of the University of Wichita, 
Kansas, James Kerr, has_ recently 
staged a band festival in which 1500 
high school students participated. 


continued on page 25) 
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Birmingham... 
(Continued from page 13) 
dition to the eight regular concerts 
with world-famous artists. .In most 
cases those artists who appear in new 
concert series, at Phillips Auditorium, 
are booked for the regular season at 
the auditorium the next year, so fine 
have their performances been. 
The Alabama Music Educator’s Con- 
ference, piano division, held a clinic 
last month, for teachers from over the 


state. Myrtle Steele; Chairman, pre- 
sided. A demonstration of class work 
for adult beginners was given by 


George Koski, head of the music de- 
partment at Howard College. Newton 
Stanberg, from the Howard faculty 
gave a talk on the harmonic structure 
of modern music, and played a pro- 
gram of modern compositions. Mr. Ver- 
non Skoog, county supervisor of music, 
and Mr. Reuben Martinon, city super- 
visor of music, urged the teachers to 
become members of the National Music 
Educator’s Association. Ten new teach- 
ers joined, paid their dues, and were 
warmly welcomed as they started mak- 
ing plans to attend the Southern Divi- 
sional meeting at Richmond in April. 

Vernon Noah, Southern Regional 
Governor National Teachers of Singing, 
was the highlight of the Music Teach- 
ers Association in November. 

* 

The Great Library... 





(Continued from page 22) 
cal publications and popular dance fa- 
vorites. The new library will be ready 
as usual, with 45 copies of each band 
and orchestral arrangement, to provide 
varied musical programs for audiences 
who have thrilled to “Marine Band 
music” for 152 years! 
* 

Microgroove Music... 


(Continued from p 





1ge 11) 
by the composer. London LPS 176. 

GRIEG: Haugtussa—song cycle. Kirs- 
ten Flagstad, soprano, with Edwin 
McArthur at the piano. RCA Victor 
LM 37. 

HARPSICHORD MUSIC of the Span- 
ish School of Scarlatti. Fernando 
Valenti, harpsichordist. Allegro LP 
45. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 22 in E flat, 
“Der Philosoph” coupled with 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 35 in B flat. 
Viennt Symphony Orchestra  con- 
ducted by Sternberg. Haydn Society 
LP 1009. 

MENOTTI: The Consul. Complete op- 
era with the original cast and orches- 
tra directed by Lehman Engel. Two 
records. Decca DX 101. 

MOZART: Concerto in A (K 622). 
Reginald Kell, clarinetist, with the 
Zemmler Sinfonietta. Decca LP 7500. 

RAVEL: “Daphnis and Chloe,” Suites 
Nos. 1 and 2 coupled with 

SCHOENBERG: Verklarte Nacht. Phil- 


adelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML 
4316. 
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ELVINA TRUMAN 

Pianist who gave recital for North- 


western District 
Teachers’ 


Oklahoma Music 
Association Convention 
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to act as chairman of the 
Membership Committee, as well as 
acting as a member of the Finance 
and Magazine Committees. A _ close 
working arrangement has been estab- 
lished between our two secretaries, and 
we are assured that the membership 
will be happy about the new division 
of duties. 

I had a very successful meeting last 
week with some of the officers of the 
Houston Association, and I want to 
assure you that you will be happy with 
the preliminary plans for our 1951 
convention in Houston, June 14-15-16, 
1951. 

The Waco convention voted to hold 
the next one at the Shamrock Hotel, 
and the management has been very 
cooperative. 

My suggestion is that you plan your 
rooming arrangements at once, and 
write to the Shamrock asking for the 
reservation you prefer. Do it now so 
that you can get what you want. 

The program will be outlined in de- 
tail in another issue but here briefly 
is what we are planning: Registration 
beginning at 1:00 P. M. June 14, an 
afternoon program, a tea-reception at 
5:30, a tour of The University of Hous- 
ton, a concert at 8:30 by an outstanding 
pianist, and at 10:00 a reception at 
Houston Conservatory. 


important 


On June 15th we will open the morn- 
ing session with voice, string, piano 
and organ forums, a general session at 
10:30 A. M., luncheon on the Terrace 
at the Shamrock, Panel discussions and 
a Musicianship forum, and at 6:00 P.M. 
our traditional Banquet. On June 16th 
we (those of us who so desire) shall 
visit Jacinto Monument, and luncheon 





at the famous San Jacinto Inn. Some 
details of the program are still] lacking, 
but soon we shall have the complete list 
of events ready for you. Ill say this 
however, at present, I think it ‘would 
be a mistake to miss the 1951 conven- 
tion! 
Each incoming President always 
wants to make his administration bet- 
ter than the previous one. I realize 
how impossible that will be this vear. 
However, I do earnestly bespeak ‘your 
good will, your help, and your prayers 


———* 


Purely Personal... 


CHARLES MUNCH, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, spent his vacation 
in Paris. He opened the 70th 
of the orchestra October 6. 

JOSEPH WAGNER’S WORKS, 
“Theme and Variations,” “Pastoral and 
Toccata,” and “Four Landscapes,” are 
being released by Southern Music Pub- 
lishing Company. 

THE ENSEMBLE CLASS of Irma 
Beck was presented in concert during 
October by the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

JOHN UNRUH, son of the late Dr. 
David P. Unruh of Oakland, California, 
is assuming the responsibility of his 
father’s studio and choral activities. 
John recently received the B. M. Degree 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

MRS. JOSEPH M. PERKINS, life 
member of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and a past president of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
writes: “I am happy to send my check 
for renewal to SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. It is a fine Magazine and 
I appreciate it very much.” 

RONALD D. GREGORY, Director of 
Bands, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, writes: “Please place an orde1 
for a one-year subscription to SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN and rush the 
September issue, which contains an ar- 
ticle I desire.” 
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ISABEL SCIONTI 
B.M.; M.M.:; Mus.D. 
Private Studio 
Denton, Texas 
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ROBISON REEDS for OBOE} 
ASK YOUR DEALER ! 

or write j 

Carl Robison j 

> 216 W. 4ist St. Marion, Ind. 

















Interested... 


Hall in the Music 


Suilding; every 
available space backstage was filled, 
and more than a hundred latecomers 


stood in the lobby during the entire 
program. 


SAN ANTONIO’S newest musical or- 
ganization, the SAN ANTONIO OP- 
ERA GUILD, has been founded for 
San Antonians who like good music, 
either in the capacity of listening or 
participating. The San Antonio Opera 
Guild is incorporated under the Texas 
Educational laws for the purpose of 
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A CHALLENGE 
| “PLAYING BY SEEING” 


by Frank Fredrich 
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developing local talent and to give 
San Antonio music lovers the best in 
musical entertainment. The Guild is a 
non-profit organization and is not con- 
nected with any other musical organi- 
zation. The board of directors is limit- 
ed to 21 members. Each member of the 
board of directors must be an active 
member and guarantee $50 worth of 
tickets each season. 

PFC. JOHN J. McCORMICK’S LET- 
TER TO HIS CHILDREN, which an- 
ticipated his death in the Korean cam- 
paign, and which won the hearts of all 
Americans when published _ several 
weeks ago, has been written into a 
pop song by ASCAP writers Bene Rus- 
sell (“Katinka,” “Song Without A 
Name,”) and Peter De Rose (“Deep 
Purple,” “When Your Hair Has Turned 
to Silver.”) The title is “Dear Little 
Girls.” 

Robbins Music Corporation will pub- 
lish and exploit “Dear Little Girls,” and 
the McCormick family will share ex- 
tensively in royalties from sheet music, 
recordings and subsidiary sale rights 
of the famed letter. 

SALZBURG, Europe’s summer music 
capital, has been fittingly selected as 
the site of the Music Olympiad which 
will be initiated in the year 1951. 
Thence the nations of the world will 
send soloists and choirs to compete for 
the coveted Olympic medals. In 1951 
the Olympiad will be for vocalists only, 
competitions including: (1) Solo Com- 
petitions for the different vocal cate- 


gories; (II) Choral Competitions, a 
cappella and accompanied by instru- 
ments; (III) Folk Songs, all details 


about which will be published by the 
IMO Committee in Salzburg after 
August 23rd in accordance with the 
recommendation of the International 
Council of Folkmusic; (IV) Children’s 
songs; (V) Popular songs, including 
solo competitions and popular choral 
groups; (VI) Contemporary Music; 
(VII) A Mozart Competition. The jury 
will be nominated by the participating 
nations, each nation contributing two 
judges. 

General Nicholas Plastiros, the Pres- 
ident of Greece, home of the Olympiad, 
is Honorary President of the Olympiad. 
Three of Austria’s leading architects 
including the great Holzmeister, who 
designed the Festpiel House, have sub- 
mitted striking designs for the building 
which will house the Olympiad. The 
Mayor of Salzburg will arrive in the 
United States this fall to be present at 
the first elimination contests here and 
to preside over ceremonies inaugurat- 
ing the Olympiad competitions in the 
United States. He will bring with him 
to President Truman the Gold Mozart 
Medal of the City of Salzburg, which 
the President of the United States has 
graciously agreed to accept at a cere- 
mony to be held at the White House. 

CLIMAXING THE FIVE-DAY CON- 
VENTION OF SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago was 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Teacher Problems... 


(Continued from page 4) 


who have been teaching for a number 
of years, must do so. If we trace back 
our story of higher education in this 
country we will find that the graduate 
degree was pursued if the candidate 
were interested in scholarship, research, 
and a graduate faculty convinced that 
the candidate warranted considera- 
tion. He was a candidate who manifest- 
ed knowledge about the tools with 
which man is better able to understand 
his environment. 

What is the basic purpose of the 
modern master or doctorate degree? 
If it is in the area of teacher educa- 
tion, it means not necessarily scholar- 
ship, but it also emphasizes the need 
for helping the professional school 
teacher become a better teacher. 

Naturally any college degree must 
signify a measure of credit hour, col- 
lege course study, or some measurable 
unit for evaluating attainment. It is 
highly possible that a candidate for a 
baccalaureate or masters degree may 
be worthy of such an attainment if he 
has demonstrated some degree of intel- 
ligence and perseverance. Have we not 
arrived in our mad scramble for de- 
grees and certification where we will 
want to evaluate the factors that typi- 
fy these candidates? Should there not 
be some definite criteria for evaluating 
our candidates as to whether or not 
they are worthy of being honored “with 
all the rights and privileges pertaining 
thereto ?” 

Should the graduate degree be pro- 
fessional and/or educational in charac- 
ter? Should it be just a matter of con- 
tinuing an education which leads to an 
accumulation of course credits and 
eventual certification? Are candidates 
interested in securing a graduate de- 
gree because it is some prized attain- 
ment symbolical of a selected number 
of qualities, the most important of 
which is the ability of demonstrating 
independent investigation, thinking, and 
promise of probable success? Is it just 
a union card permitting membership 
among educators? Should it signify 
that the bearer of a higher degree be 
a person selected for broad interests? 
Should he be a person who is selected 


San Antonio’s Civic Opera Association 
will present Rio Rita December 5. 
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because he gives promise of future suc- 
cess based upon discerning criteria 
which justify his consideration for 
graduate degree candidacy? Much at- 
tainment in graduate courses signifies 
endurance and exposure to a certain 
number of clock hours of lecture work. 
Are professional educators solely in- 
terested in an eventual number of ac- 
cumulated semester hours of additional 
work in a field of professional interest ? 
Should the candidate bring to a gradu- 
ate committee evidence of demonstrated 
professional growth and _ success? 
Should not graduate departments be 
especially interested in recruiting out- 
standing individuals who will bring 
distinction to the teaching profession? 

Selection of Candidates. The promis- 
ing candidate should, if possible, be 
selected while he is an undergraduate 
student. Promising people should be 
recorded, or pointed up for observation. 
Generally the grossly incompetent are 
easily eliminated; however, the medi- 
ocre very often provide the problem. 

It seems reasonable that the master 
or doctorate degree should not be of- 
fered solely upon demonstration of 
ability to comprehend and digest for 
verbalisms the accumulated knowledge 
obtained by reading a certain number 
of books and by writing a number of 
term papers. These attainments do not 
alone predict The candidate 
should be considered worthy upon dem- 
onstration of ability to assimilate book 
knowledge, and possess the fortitude 
and demonstrable ability to put suc- 
cessfully into practice his accumulated 
learning. Creative thinking and initia- 
tive must be among the considerations 
for a degree. 


success. 


Graduate Training Apprenticeship. Is 
there not an opportunity for some in- 
stitutions to pioneer in the realm of 
quality ? We should offer advanced de- 
grees only after the individual has dem- 
onstrated through his apprenticeship 
training the ability to put into prac- 
tice much of the knowledge which has 
been the preparation for his chosen 
career. 

We must begin to utilize part of the 
time spent in the pursuit of a degree 
for apprenticeship purposes. The in- 
service training could very well come 
after the course work had been suc- 
cessfully completed. Candidates might 
return to their training institutions 
after they have been in a given position 
for a year. They might be required to 
return for the last course which should 
be a summary professionalization semi- 
nar. Not alone would they bring dy- 


namic experiences, but both faculty 
members and students would benefit 
from the exchange of professional 


ideas. The on-the-job employer would 
be making an evaluation which would 
give additional evidence to the faculty 
conferring the degree that the candi- 
date under consideration is worthy of 
degree conferral. 

Prior to the apprenticeship experi- 
ence, the institution might offer a cer- 
tificate of accomplishment statement, 





indicating that the candidate has suc- 
cessfully achieved the course work, but 
further evaluation and the conferral 
of the degree would be forthcoming 
when the candidate gets actual experi- 
ence. 

The masters degree should help to 
make the teacher a better teacher. The 
institution is not able to discern this 
fact without the assistance of the on- 
the-job employer. Advanced degree 
training must contribute to the general 
educational and professional growth of 
the student. It is possible to set forth 
a program which will command aca- 
demic respect and at the same time 
help the student to better qualify for 
a teaching situation. It is only fair that 
a masters degree should not be con- 
ferred unless the faculty is quite cer- 
tain that the bearer of such a degree 
will proudly maintain standards of 
scholarship and professional integrity. 


* 
Interested... 


the American Music Awards Banquet 
on August 29th, which featured the fra- 
ternity’s program of assistance and en- 
couragement to American composers. 
Announcement was made by the frater- 
nity’s national president, Kathleen Da- 
vison, of the winner in this year’s 
American Music Awards competition 

MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun, reports: Dr. Erno 
Daniel, concert pianist, has scheduled 
a number of concerts in Texas and ove! 
the south. He held a master class in 
piano at the university during October. 
Ivy Eddlemon, also a staff teacher of 
piano, is to be guest soloist with the 
Wichita Falls Symphony during Janu- 
ary 1951. A Baldwin concert organ has 
been contributed to the university by 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Bullington of Wich- 
ita Falls. It was recently dedicated in 
a program of music by Joza Lou Bul- 
lington, and a speech of acceptance by 
Dr. James B. Boren, president of the 
university. 

A YOUTH ORCHESTRA UNDER 
THE FINE ARTS PROGRAM of the 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS is 
showing noteworthy results. It is to be 
housed in the University’s new fine 
arts building. Kenneth Osborne is Dean 
of the School of Music. 
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J. A. Reed Music Co. 


805 CONGRESS AUSTIN, TEXAS 











BERRYMAN CONSERVATOIRE 


5018 Izard and 206 Lyric Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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| eCMusical CArts 
° | Conservatory | 
C OO { rPeEC O [° | (incorporated) 
Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President | 
- 3 1710 Tyler | 
Amarillo, Texas 
a aa, NE ARTS DEPARTMENT Fall Term Open Sept. Sth | 
FI , 
. ; | MUSIC — DANCING 
ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY | SPEECH | 
Offers Excellent Training in: F 2 d 
2 =r . uate 
Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice | a of «cay - | 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments _ 
Frank G. Sturchio, BM. Guest artist instructors make | 
Director Department of Music = isits in fall , 
Sime, Matente Simei periodic visits in fall, spring, | 
ee summer. 
—- —— —- Dr. Leo Podolsky, piano 
Dr. Walter Allen Stults, voice | 
he HOWARD PAUTE COLLEGE a Dr. Eric Sorantin, violin 
se | Member Texas Ass’n Music Schools 
State Dept. of Education 
Se eae el Meee @tre-a Fr | Approved for GI training 
A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—FULLY ACCREDITED 7 mis 
Brownwood, Texas School of Music 
University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 
DIVISI O N OF FI NE ART S B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
Instrumental Major 
ART-DRAMA-MUSIC-RADIO mam, vegio i Mane Edceton o 
Performance 
Walter Duerksen, Director 
B. A., B. S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 
BBS SRT Eo RE wR MSS ge 
THOMAS H. TAYLOR, President 
Z. T. Huff, Dean of the College 
Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean of Fine Arts 4 
: 
For further information address H U N I V E R S I T Y 
The Registrar, Howard Payne College Brownwood, Texas 1 SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
+ Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 
MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE SS = 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY : Artist Teachers 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music  - 
ind Texas Association of Music Schools Ae Music major 1 minor urses ir 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music es OF stral 1 band instr Ss 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available pad ian , , i usic theor his 
in string ind wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal : ' ae ar : : =: Rie , 
for Patter ietees ition, Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas “ ind or s 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 
Symphony or r rt and 
oo = —_— a rer ind s 
EAST TEXAS BAPTIST COLLEGE | Department of Music and Fine Arts | i snes eeninatin 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC UNION UNIVERSITY : ae ee 
Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director Jackson, Tennessee : Next major production: 
Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; | Alton E. Harvey, B.M., M.M., Direct a ” ” 
Applied Music; Sacred Music. Qualified Staff, ps in saute. auntie, r THE MESSIAH 
Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools theory, church music, band, chorus f Robert Hopkins, Conducter 
Dr. H. D. Bruce, President and public school music. ae Doar re ye. 
Marshall, Texas err Warren F. Jones, President : rsicana mMigh Auditorium 
. Yecember 1950 
TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE : December 14, 1950 
Fort Worth, Texas : 





Associate Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M., 


Chairman Division of Fine Arts 




















BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
/ W. R. White, President @ Waco, Texas 
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Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


_ 


President's Office: 
HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 


B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 














HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 


Compl ete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


ro) 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


3614 Montrose Blvd. Houston 6, Texas 











7801 Bonhomme Avenue 





ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President — William Heyne, Educational Director 


Master of Music Degree in 22 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Diploma in Opera Performance 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATIO} 


For catalog 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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CADEK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of Chattanooga 


ah ee eee ae ae ee 
unded 1904 Member N. A. S. M 


forma? y wrrit R 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


strar, 6U1 Oak pt 

















EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSIT! 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Bach FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, Dec. 10—Organ Concert 
Tuesday, Dec. 12—Orchestral 

Concert 
Wednesday, Dec. 13—Chcomber 

Music Concert 
Friday, Dec. 15—Piano and 

Organ Concert 
Sunday, Dec. 17—Choral Society 

Concert 

Also, Ephraim Lessing's 
“Nathan the Wise” 
by Drama Department 


Exhibition of Oriental Rugs, of 
different periods, 
by Art Department. 


Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, Dean 
Division of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian University 
Ft. Worth, Texas 























The O B U College of Fine Arts offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for professional and cultural training in voice, strings, 
wind instruments, piano, and organ. Degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Music with an instrumental, vocal, or choral 
directing major: Bachelor of Music Education with state 
certification; and Bachelor of Science with music minor. 


Write today for full information. 














Oklahoma Baptist University 


John W. Raley, Pre: 











Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D. Head, President 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 


Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 








NOVEMBER 1950 


~ 
<O 





























CONCERTO AMERICANA 


For Piano Solo and Second Piano or Band with Singing (or Humming) Audience 


With 
ARRANGEMENT BY ARDON CORNWELL 
FOREWORD 
Composed of those tunes which seem to be most strongly American in character. The first movement contains 

CAMPTOWN RACES (first theme) by Stephen Foster. Foster was by descent and temperament a 
Southerner. His deep feeling for the sentiment of plantation life is expressed in his two hundred songs. 

HOME ON THE RANGE (second theme)—This is an American cowboy tune which evidently orig- 
inated on our western plains during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

ARKANSAS TRAVELER (in place of the recapitulation) Originally a midwestern fiddle tune. ‘““Arkan- 
sas Traveler’ has been popularized as a folk song by the words beginning “Oh, once upon a time in 
Arkansas. . . 

[The Second Movement is based upon 

SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT. Like most spirituals it is by nature a chanted prayer, telling of 

the glory and triumph of Judgment Day. 
The Third Movement contains 

DIXIE LAND—by Dan Emmett. The popularity of this song is due to the early travels of a New York 
minstrel troupe for which it was composed in 1851. 

OH! SUZANNA—By Stephen Foster 

BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. In 1861 Julia Howe supplied the familiar text for this tra- 


ditional Southern marching tune. Its stirring melody and strong rhythm combine to make it an ideal 
finale to the Concerto. 


Prices 
Piano Solo, with 2nd Piano Part (Score) $1.50 
Band $9.00 
Extra Band Parts each .40 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Ine. + Rhinebeck. N. Y. 


The Specialized Catalogue of Piano Teaching Material- 





At Z New Titles in the 












UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
BAND SERIES 


Edited by William D. Revelli 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 

Pavane 

Arranged by Irving Cheyette, who made the highly successful 
arrangement of “In the Cathedral” by Pierné. Grade C. 


Full Band with Condensed Score . ........ + 3.00 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores . . . . 675 
2 tl 
MAURICE C. WHITNEY ae 


River Jordan, Fantasy on Negro Spirituals 

Especially written for the Michigan Band Series, this work employs 
familiar spirituals: Steal away, Jesus; All God's Chillun; Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot; Nobody knows the trouble I've seen; Little David. 
Grade B. 


Full Band with Condensed Score . . .......-+ 45,00 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores . . . . 10.00 





- 
G. Schirmer. Ine. 
New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 17: 700 West 7th Street 
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ABILENE K f 
BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart v n 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. of 
WOOTTON vharles F Pianist yonductor ) 
Pian Theory, Publi School Music. R 
Box 8 Abilene, Texas 
AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- sive 
ident and Teacl of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarill Texas DENTON 
Arda Mus.B. & Mus.M. Pian DGSON,. Walter H., Ph 
Musical Arts vonservatory Music, North Texas State 
Amarill Texas J toti veer Tex 
AUSTIN ion ¥ . . 
ALLISON, Irl — President, National Guild rt B.—A 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College 420 S} 
Musicians; N 1al Fraternity of VSLI MA. } 
dent Mi Sr I ] yI er 
Piano Play Auditions. x | Hel nae! 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas Voice lleas 
Fine Arts ) West 19th Artist fF 
BEAUMONT ys eat, 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.I EL PASO 
Music Education, Beaumont C wt 
BEEVILLE 3 W e) x 
KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice {ORG 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas 
BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher FLORESVILLE 
Theory j Dias 
Organist 
BRANOM, N FORT WORTH 
Dept. of é :; 
GARRETT - 
Music, How 
-ROVI . , 
Payn AH, Do: fus., MM 
KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military v i 
instruments; Director of Instr r M xas Ww /ollege 
Brownwood Public Schools. A ve | 
COLEMAN suild, Asst vio Scionti, N 
HOWELL Simpsor Piar V Re: W.M 
mony, Theory. 1005 Galveston Tex 
CORPUS CHRISTI - g Pg ' 
WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman sch } rr , _ 
sic, Del Mar College. an 
BECK, Irma > Harmony, 5119 Junius C é 
Ph. T-298 ARS! 4 é f 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus Studio, Whitt] I I Ur 
Music Cc 3413 Meredith St Moc rt W x 
BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., De ART la 
Music, Southern Methodist Un t Ir é f 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Met We Ft. W fexa 
Cornell Ave Dallas § _ Jeann tt Pianis Teache 
DOWNING, W. B.—Voice in all phases. Speak Wort er ry f Musi 
ers Diction. Studi 312 Whittle Music C hri 1 4 ‘ 
1108 E str K ie—f x 
F Teache Ph. 1 ity . i 
s. Res. Studi f Edit I W 
9 Pe sylvania xa M s 
, Frost, B. M.—Piano, TI r 4: nda I 
Throckmorton. 
GOLDEN, Mrs. J. R Associate Prof GALVESTON 
of Voice, Southern v y } t. ¥.. Teact 
HOCKADAY € ice, Pia id Theory A 
Horn, Violoncel Vi Theory 
HUTCHESO} Isabel—Nationally known pian HARLINGEN 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and M ' AVI Teacher 
group work for pianists. Piano  teache 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Norn HOUSTON 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers John Wesley ss 
Brook Mays Music Studios. t T n 7 
KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Avenue. M za 


MASON, Grace 
las Dunning 
Author: l[unior 
Book. (New 


DECEMBER 


iano-Voice 
Nat'l 
Scale - 


816 


Normal 
Chord 
Carnegie Hall 





Pres., Dal 


Staff 


Writing 














Teacher 





HUNTSVILLE 
KATY 


ODESSA 


PETTUS 
POTEET 
REFUGSIO 


SAN ANTONIO 


SHERMAN 


STEPHENVILLE 
TEMPLE 


TYLER 


WICHITA FALLS 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 














GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., 


ist theory, 


Pianist, 


accompan- 
Keyboard harmony, 


Ss ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 

COLORADO 
ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor Build- 
3, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 

OFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
f Musi University of Colorado. Boulder, 
olorad 

SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sina- 


ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
NM 
M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher 


JING, 


of Singing, De 


Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.—Voice, Piano. 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 
IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA lI0OTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President 1009 25th Street, Des 
KANSAS 
DECKER, Harold A.—Voice and Choral Depart- 
ments, School of Music, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kansas 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 


Boston 
MICHIGAN 
A M N—National Professional Musi 
rnity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
nt West Fourth St., Royal Oak, Michi- 
LEHMAN, Evangeline—Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
‘coach, 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 
OTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
ud, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
BINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in music 
tation reform. Checking up on the Mod- 
ern Keyboard Music staff and Klavarskribo. 
Agency for Klavarskribo music, 4243 Gar- 
field, Kansas City 4. 
BSTER LLEGE MUSIC DEPT.—Under the 
tion of TI Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
Degrees offered: A. B. in Musi 
Mi Fa 


ication. 


rgan, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 


Education quality students for the State 
I Certificate. Webster Grove. 

MISSISSIPPI 

LI Head of Voice Department. 

f Voice and Musicology 

thern Colleges Station 

NEW JERSEY 

FELI Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 

NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
r Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
f 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
gq lerque. 
NEW YORK 
ADLER, Dr. Clarence 
‘entral Park West 


Teacher of Piano. 336 

I New York 7, N. Y. 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 
sERRY, Arthur—Teacher of 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 
f Teachers of Singing. 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 
9ist St., New York 28, New York. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects. 
Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 
Music, 550 Riverside Dr., New York City. 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 


Singing. Member: 
American Academy 
145 East 92nd Street, 


32 





POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and _ teacher; 
Radio and chamber music experience. No. 5 
Poplar St., Brooklyn, 4 


TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 


WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 


tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene Ysaye. 
Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 Street, New York 
City. 

OHIO 

DELTA OMICRON—Professional Music Frater- 
nity, Louise Conrath Hoch, National Presi- 
dent. 2051 Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON SORORITY—Secretary. Syl- 
vania, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Fine Arts Building, 1627 


South 17, Apartment 2, Chickasha. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
school, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 


Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras, R.F.D. No. 1, Schwenk- 


ville. Catalogue sent on request. 
TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 


Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WYOMING 
FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of Piano 
and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano and Solo 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 
bow, Laramie. 
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Purely Personal... 
(Continued from page 24) 


AS A PART OF THE DEDICATION 
SERVICES for the new Fine Arts 
Building at the University of Arkansas, 
Dr. E. W. Doty, dean of the College 
of Fine Arts, University of Texas, 
played an organ recital. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY con- 
ferred the Music Doctorate on Price 
Doyle, Murray, Kentucky, president of 
NASM, at the June commencement. 


CLIFFORD TORREN, professor of 
voice in Northwestern University and 
governor of Central Region of NATS, 
writes: “I like the things you stand 
for and the friendly way in which you 
say them in SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN.” 

DEWEY LAYTON, organist and 
staff member of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Ft. Worth, played a recital on 
October 29. GEORGE ANSON of the 
same institution is giving his annual 
recital November 21. 

DREW FINE ARTS CENTER of 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, was dedicated on November 8. 

EDITH SNIDER, Hailey, Idaho: “I 
like SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
and do not wish to miss a single issue.” 


MRS. CHARLES SHIPMAN, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico: “We enjoy the 
editorials of SOUTHWESTERN MU- 


SICIAN. They are both wholesome and 
thought-provoking.” 

DOROTHY WHITE, NEW YORK: 
“I love the Magazine because of its 
interesting articles. It is really very 
fine.” 

JAMES DELMAR, Seminole, Okla- 
homa, a recent graduate of Howard 
Payne College, is now minister of music 
and education in the First Baptist 
Church of Kerrville, Texas. 

GRACE HOFHEIMER, New York 
pianist, recently was featured in the 
NGPT section of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. 

DR. JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 
and the WESTMINSTER CHOIR will 
tour the southern states on their winter 
tour. Some twenty concerts are in- 
cluded for Texas. 

PAUL TORGRIMSON of State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana, has just 
mailed a check for a three-years sub- 
scription to the magazine. Many others 
have also availed themselves of this 
bargain price and are mailing their 
checks. 

MRS. MARIA LUISA RIOJAS, a 
piano pupil of Dr. Silvio Scionti, is 
teaching piano in Eagle Pass, Texas, 
where she is now residing. 

DR. RICHARD C. VON ENDE is 
the newly-appointed dean of the School 
of Music in McMurry College, Abilene, 
Texas. 

WM. C. RICE, Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas, was a member of the 
vocal panel of the NATS Convention 
in Denver on November 4. 
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Ray S. Erlandson 
President and 
General Manager 





Ward G. Brandstetter Annie Davis - 
Department Manager & Asst. Stock Supervisor 
Instrumental Music 
Consultant 
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. i Dorothy L. Doll 
Eil Sara Swain r : 
Geete by ~~ Choral Music Consultant Piano Music Consultant 
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. Louise Smith 
Lamar Ellison Gene Barnett . 
Shipping Department Vcecal Music Consultant Stock Supervisor 


Thanks, Everyone! 


We appreciate your patronage, which has made 
our Sheet Music Business the greatest in our 


entire Fifty-Nine Years 


The largest sheet music selections in the Southwest and a 
friendly staff of qualified experis are at your disposal in the 
Sheet Music Department of the San Antonio Music Company! 


Write for free catalogs for every sheet music requirement! 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES FoR STEINWaY AMO OTHER Fine Piano® 


San Antonio Music ®. 


316 W. COMMERCE ST. DIAL G-1381 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


PHONE AND MAIL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 

















RAYMOND 
BURROWS 
Piano Series 
for the Older Beginner 


$1.00 


The first of a remarkable new 
teaching series for the teen 
age beginner, written in col 
laboration with Harry R. Wilson 
and D. Savin 


SING 
ALONG 


with 
HARRY 
WILSON 


50c 


New arrangements of world 
famous songs selected and ar 
ranged by Dr. Wilson in asso 
ciation with Hugo Frey. Now in 
its 3rd printing 


FUTURAMA 


A miniature overture for ban 


by CHARLES L. COOKE 


ull $6.00 Symphonic $9.00 
Conductor part $1.00 
Extra parts 50c 


First in a series of modern 
American compositions written 
for class C bands but music- 
ally attractive for higher grade 
bands as well. 


Write today for free 
literature on: 


Music for Millions Series 


Children’s Hour 
Big Note Piano Pieces 


Victor Herbert Piano Solos 
J. J. Robbins Choral Catalog 


At your dealer or direct - 


J. J. ROBBINS 


and Sons, Inc. 


221 West 47th Street 
New York 19 





















CONCERT 
AMERICA’S GREATIST CHOIR 


San Antonio’s Municipal Auditorium .... Sunday Afternoon 3:30, February 25, 195i 
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“The Internationally-famous Westminster Choir” 





Dr. John Findley Williamson, Conductor 


Dr. Williamson extends a personal invitation to directors in San Antonio 
and in towns in the surrounding area to bring their choirs and bands in mass. 








Mail checks to: 


a oe 


Student Tickets (not reserved) including tax 60c 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Reserved Seats (including tax) $1.20 
BOX 282 
1.80 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
2.40 


(Agent for Dr. Williamson) 
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